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IOSEPA, KANAKA RANCH 


EpNA Hope GREGORY 


A traveler through Utah in the 1890’s would have had 
the unexpected experience of seeing a village of Hawaiian 
people established in a desert valley. This village was called 
Iosepa (Hawaiian for Joseph). During the twenty-eight 
years from 1889 to 1917, Iosepa was an agricultural settle- 
ment for Polynesian Mormons, situated in Skull Valley, 
Utah, about 75 miles southwest of Salt Lake City. The spot, 
known as the Quincy Ranch, had been a gathering place for 
local Indian converts to Mormonism, and in 1889 the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, having bought the ranch 
for the purpose, established a settlement for “Saints from the 
Islands of the Sea.”* Elder Harvey H. Cluff, former presi- 
dent of the Hawaiian Mission, brought a group of fifty 
Hawaiians from the Islands in August, 1889, as a nucleus for 
the colony ;* when this group was joined by other Hawaiians 
who had previously emigrated to Utah, Iosepa was estab- 
lished. The original group was augmented until, at one time, 
there were forty families—about two hundred “saints”—in 
this Hawaiian community, which naturally was called 
“Kanaka Ranch” (ranch of the Hawaiian people). Prob- 
ably the strongest reason for this emigration of Hawaiian 
islanders to Utah was the desire of the converts to work in 
the Salt Lake Temple, for the salvation of their ancestors. 
This settlement of Iosepa provided for them was the only one 
of its kind established by the Church. 


The Church planned carefully for this settlement. In 
1889, Elder Harvey H. Cluff received from President Wil- 
ford Woodruff a message that it was “the mind and will of 
the Lord” that he, with his wife Emily, should preside over 
Iosepa. There were 960 acres of agricultural land, from 
which each man and each widow was given a grant, chosen 
by the drawing of lots. Water in ditches made it possible to 





*The strictly historical matter of this paper is based on the records of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, generously made available by the 
Church Historian. 

*L.D.S. Biographical Encyclopedia. 
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irrigate the ranch so that hay, beets, wheat, oats, barley, corn, 
potatoes, and squash could be raised. The village was laid 
out a mile square, and besides its twenty-three homes had a 
large building combining chapel and assembly hall, a school 
house, and a store which also served as an administration 
building. Though Skull Valley is arid and the small amount 
of rain rapidly evaporates, the Stansbury Mountains to the 
east had springs, the water from which was impounded for 
the settlement — the reservoir still serves — and piped for 
house and garden use. Hydrants remain standing today on 
house plots. With abundant water, the settling Hawaiians 
soon surrounded their homes with lawns and flowers and 
trees. The [osepa Agricultural and Stock Company was or- 
ganized to create employment and to handle the selling of 
the produce of the ranch. The people owned cattle and 
horses, and feed was provided them for their animals. Labor- 
ers in the fields were paid in produce the equivalent of $30 a 
month. The day when wages were paid was termed “Dollar 
Day.”* In 1890 the Iosepa Agricultural and Stock Company 
recorded good crops: 1826 bushels of wheat, 1837 of barley, 
2267 of oats, 400-500 bushels of corn, and in addition some 
potatoes and squash. In 1894 the granary is reported to have 
held 14,000 bushels. Such results show that the Hawaiians 
worked hard—very hard—to succeed. As for the Church 
authorities, they were helpful and kindly. Nevertheless the 
colony was not self-sustaining. During the years there was a 
great deal of sickness and a high death rate, adjustment to 
desert conditions was difficult, and the cold of winter—zero 
temperatures were not unusual—was too hard for the older 
people. Perhaps, too, the people found oppressive the heat 
of summer, a dry heat to which they were not accustomed, so 
dry that the precious lauhala mats they had brought with 
them became desiccated, snapping in that moistureless heat 
like firecrackers. It is not surprising that the settlers yearned 
for the land of their birth, nor that their inability to adjust 
to climatic conditions was one of the causes for the dissolution 
of the colony. In 1917, twenty-eight years after its estab- 
lishment, when Iosepa was dissolved, many of the people re- 
turned to Hawaii, a few remained in Utah. 


The Hawaiian village of Iosepa remains only as a ghost 





*Informant was Mrs. Caroline Hubbell, who as a child lived in Iosepa, and now 
lives in Honolulu. 
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town. The ranch is being run by a commercial company to 
produce hay, with a few workers and a manager living in the 
houses which remain standing. The Waddup house is the 
residence of the manager, the old store is the bunk house for 
workers. Only a few weather-beaten houses stand on the 
main street, and elsewhere in the village area only outlines 
of foundations remain to recall the attempt to build an oasis 
in this desert. The schoolhouse, once yellow, stands with 
doors and windows wide open to wind and rain, a structure 
too unsafe for entrance. A very large, well-constructed barn, 
a small saddle house, and some small work buildings are still 
in use. Except for some cottonwoods, the trees planted for 
and by the Hawaiians have disappeared; not a rose is to be 
seen, not a grapevine, and the gray desert shrubs have taken 
possession once more. The only flower to be seen is a white 
datura—a denizen of the desert. 

The location of the place of worship and assembly of 
the vanished community is marked only by the stone outline 
left when it was taken down. In this rock foundation is a 
rectangular box-space, evidently the depository of some rec- 
ords of interest when the chapel was built and dedicated. 
These records seem to have vanished, and other records of 
the settlement were burned a few years ago, probably be- 
cause no one present at the time had an interest in saving 
them. The chapel was L-shaped, the assembly hall running 
east and west, and the amusement hall from north to south. 
It is not difficult, when standing at this heart of the religious 
and social life of this community, to imagine the pleasant 
sound of the Hawaiian singing that must have been audible 
on innumerable occasions in this building. 

A man who taught there‘ in the years 1916 and 1917 
remembers that the schoolhouse consisted of one large room, 
and that there were then about 35 students, 22 of them in the 
lower grades. He reports that the Hawaiian children were 
not good in mathematics nor in scientific studies, but were 
very good in history, in drawing design, and in oratory; they 
were outstanding for their splendid handwriting. 


The school teacher, too, spoke of the singing. He re- 
members particularly singing with a girl named Pua Hale- 
“Mr. Alvin Butler, an architect and now a teacher in the Salt Lake City Public 


Schools, was formerly a resident of Grantsville, near Iosepa, and was the 
last teacher in Iosepa. 
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manu at a /uau. The boys of the Halemanu family were 
singers and composers of music, widely known for the music 
they supplied for Richard Walton Tully’s popular play of 
the Hawaiian Islands, The Bird of Paradise. One group of 
singers was called the Hawaiian Troubadours. Another 
singer of the Utah settlement was Napoleon Kalolii Pukuii, 
who was one of a trio with the Halemanu boys. On his re- 
turn to Hawaii, he used to sing to his wife the songs of 
Iosepa, such as this one: 


Loved one, eia no me a’u 
Ka makana a ko aloha 
Na wai e ’ole ka ’V ini 
Ua hilo ka’akolu ia.® 


(Loved one, here with me 

Is the gift of your love. 

How can I help desiring you 

Who are bound to me with the triple ties of love.) 


Another Iosepa song, sung antiphonally, was “Where O 
where is the Prophet Enoch,” with the answer, “He is taken 
alive up to Heaven.” 


An important feature of the social life in Iosepa, as in 
Hawaii, was the feast or /uau. Their pioneer day, the 28th 
of August, was always thus celebrated. Utah conditions 
changed a few items in the /uau menu,’ but sheep and pigs 


°This song was sung to the writer by his widow, Mary Kawena Pukuii. He was 
the nephew and the adopted son of Pakepepa (Hawaiian form of Bath- 
sheba) Kailikea and Nika Kailikea (both of whom are buried in the Iosepa 
cemetery). Mrs. Pukuii’s husband played the part of “Chief” in the mo- 
tion picture made of The Bird of Paradise, made in 1932 (the play was 
performed in 1912). An account of the visit of the men in charge of 
photographing the picture appears in Honolulu newspapers of February, 
1932. It is probable that the Halemanu boys also were in this picture. 
Mrs. Pukuii says that the Hawaiian Troubadours—of which the two Hale- 
manu boys were members—were well known, and that some records of 
their songs were made by the Columbia recording company. Mrs. Hubbell 
also spoke of the musical Halemanu family. 


*Auhea la, auhea la 
Ke kaula Enoka 
Auhea la, auhea la. 
Answer: 
Ke kaula Enoka 
Ua lawe ola ’ia i ka lani. 


"A luau is a Hawaiian feast. It is usually eaten sitting on the ground around a 
table covered with ti-leaves. It consists of pig cooked on heated stones in a 
hole in the ground. Hot stones are also put into the body of the pig. Leaves 
of bananas and the fi are put on top, and the imu (the hole in the ground) 
is covered with rocks and soil. The meat thus cooked is very delicious. 








*Re 
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were cooked in the customary zmu and carp were had from 
the artificial pond; but food was wrapped in corn husks in- 
stead of the traditional tz leaves, and poi was made by mix- 
ing a stiff paste of flour and water and allowing fermenta- 
tion to take place. But there were no substitutes for coconut, 
for the kukui nut, nor for pineapples; instead of seaweed, 
however, they could use limukala from the pond. At times 
there were presents of red salt, dried fish, and octopus from 
Hawaii.” 

For the people of Iosepa, now in great part re-estab- 
lished in their island home, there are other memories than 
those of singing and of /uaus. One of the unforgettable oc- 
casions at Iosepa was an Arbor Day celebrated in 1899, 
about ten years after the founding. A group of Utah Mor- 
mons came to the village, riding in buggies and in high 
“Mormon Wagons,” dressed in their best clothes. They 
made speeches and conducted ceremonies at the planting 
of trees. Three hundred walnut trees, three hundred fruit 
trees, and one hundred ornamental trees were planted that 
day, with the expression of hope that an oasis would in time 
be the result. It is reported that in 1900 Iosepa had fruit 
trees, grape vines, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, dew- 
berries, strawberries, mulberries. Where are they now? You 
will look in vain for any sign of them. 

In the early years of the colony there must have been 
much happiness among the people, looking forward to 
growth and success in the venture into which they were 
putting every effort. But even then there was a dark side to 
the picture. There was the cold of the long winters; at this 
elevation of 4,500 feet, the snow surrounded their houses for 
many months in the year. It must have been insupportable 
for the older ones, those born in semi-tropical Hawaii; they 
must have suffered not merely a dislike of cold weather, but 
an inability to adjust themselves to it physically, for the 
death rate was so great that it was one of the reasons for 
disbanding the colony. All through the years there was 
much sickness. 

Pork, fish, and luau (a kind of spinach) wrapped together in leaves are 
cooked in the same pit as the pig. Sweet potatoes, also baked in the imu, 
a — made of coconuts, and luscious ripe pineapples make a feast 
‘tsk aed to Hawaii—and nuts from a tree called kukui, and limu 


(algae or sea moss) are all adjuncts of a feast. In Hawaii usually sea algae 
is used, but in Iosepa the substitute was a fresh water alga called limukala. 
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And in 1896 leprosy appeared. For several years a 
small two-room house a mile and a half south of the town 
was the home of a man and two women, isolated by the 
county physician. The house stood in a meadow, near a 
small spring. Nearby was a flag-pole, on which, when the 
people in the little house needed anything, they raised the 
flag. The children used to ride down on a hay wagon on 
Sundays and entertain those in the little house with singing. 
At the Arbor Day celebration in 1899, those who were iso- 
lated in the house by the spring were not forgotten. Trees 
were planted nearby, and, with the house-door ajar so that 
the sick ones might hear, prayers were said in English, and 
translated into Hawaiian, by Elder Cluff. The afflicted 
man died in 1899, and the two women a few years later. 
The house was moved to the village and now stands on the 
main street. But the sorrow was not forgotten, and it seems 
not impossible that fear of leprosy was another reason for 
the end of the colony. 


On a slope at the foot of a hill, northeast of the settle- 
ment and some distance away, lies the burial ground of the 
Iosepa community. It is about 150 by 200 feet, and contains 
more than fifty graves. There are some graves with fine 
marble headstones, engraved and decorated, some marked 
modestly with wooden boards with undecipherable names 
and dates. There is a stone to little Peter N. George, who 
died before he was three months old, a stone incised with a 
pretty flower decoration, and with the words “God bless 
you.” There is a headstone of white marble to Kapainui 
Kalauao, who died in 1891 at the age of 74 years. A digni- 
fied iron railing surrounds a white marble marker engraved 
with clasped hands, the inscription in Hawaiian stating that 
J. W. Kauleinamoku was born at Hilo, October 27, 1837, 
and died at Iosepa, Skull Valley, Utah, July 21, 1899. John 
K. Kaimi (son of Mary K. and Cain Kealohapauole) died 
in 1898, at the age of 20. Cecelia Nawahine lived to the age 
of 41. Surrounding the burial ground there is now a fence 
of wire and board railings, rapidly falling down for lack of 
care. Some individual plots are fenced with iron railings and 
some with wooden palings. It was evidently the custom to 
strew the graves with small stones, which can still be seen. 
In a place or two iris plants have persisted through the years. 
From all evidence the Hawaiians laid their dead to rest with 
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love and care, but now the place of burial is neglected, and 
it needs a post or two and a nail or two—a few hours’ work, 
a few dollars’ expenditure. Such attention seems due those 
who lie there, from those who loved them in life and honor 
them in death. 

Iosepa was a sincere endeavor on the part of the 
Church to help its Hawaiian converts and other Polynesians 
in Utah, and a sincere atteinpt by the Hawaiian converts to 
be a part of the Mormon life in Utah. On the part of the 
Hawaiians there was only praise for the opportunity given 
them and for the treatment and care by the Church. But 
conditions in the desert valley were too difficult for this pro- 
ject, begun with such enthusiasm and pursued with such 
courage. Even the intense faith of converts was not enough 
to adjust dwellers of the Pacific islands to the conditions in 
Skull Valley, Utah. Picturing the contrast between the lush 
and verdant flora of the Hawaiian landscape and the sparse 
vegetation, the sagebrush and scattered cottonwoods of this 
desert region; and thinking of the all-year-round warmth 
and sunshine of the Islands and the extreme summer heat 
and winter cold of Skull Valley, it is easy to understand the 
inability of Hawaiians to adjust themselves physically and 
mentally. Besides, one of the principal reasons for the settle- 
ment lost force when the L.D.S. Temple at Laie on the island 
of Oahu was dedicated on November 27, 1919. Thus Presi- 
dent Joseph F. Smith, who had lived in the Islands, made 
good to the converts of the Church in Hawaii his promise of 
a temple of their own. Hawaii with its kindly climate called 
its children, and the new temple at Laie gave them op- 
portunity to continue with their religious work. One senses 
the joy and happiness of their return to their own land and 
their own people. 





SOME NOTES ON EARLY JEWS IN UTAH 


Leon L. WATTERS 
5. 


The Jewish people have never formed more than a 
small part of the population of the world, so small indeed 
that neither the layman nor the historian can properly ap- 
praise their achievements with out bearing this fact in mind. 
Before the First World War the estimated population of the 
world was something less than two billion, of which only 
about sixteen million were Jews’; this is about eight-tenths of 
one per cent. These sixteen million are scattered all over 
the world and in no country do they form more than a small 
minority. That the Jews are so few in contrast to their role 
in the activities of mankind has always fascinated historians 
and other scholars. But in equal measure their relative scar- 
city and wide distribution have always made tedious research 
necessary to uncover the part Jews have played in any par- 
ticular calling or in any particular locality. This is true also 
of the Jews in Utah; the information which forms the basis 
of these notes has been accumulated by the writer in more 
than forty years of sporadic but persistent search. 

The story of the Jews in Utah is particularly interesting 
because here a group whose hierarchy closely resembles that 
of the ancient Jews settled a country which in topgraphy and 
character closely resembles the ancient home of the Jews, 
even to the parallel of two Jordan rivers, each connecting a 
dead salt-water lake with a body of fresh water. Moreover, 
many of the Mormons were highly interested in the history 
and rituals of the Jews and—what is less generally known— 
several of them were themselves of Jewish origin. Orson 
Hyde, himself of Jewish descent, was appointed at a general 
conference held at Nauvoo in April, 1840, to a mission to the 
Jews in London, Amsterdam, Constantinople, and Jeru- 
"The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, X, 23. This ten volume encyclopedia is 


the most recent and complete general reference source for information per- 
taining to the Jews. 
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salem.” A contemporaneous account says, “He stirred up his 
unbelieving race in towns to which he was sent, to a livelier 
faith.”* A year later (1841), at a general conference of the 
Church, held at Manchester, “present, Brigham Young 
Heber Kimball and all of the apostles in good standing,” 
Orson Hyde* prophesied that “Great Britain would be the 
chief among the nations in the restoration of the Jews to 
Palestine as a nation of old.” He said further that this was 
Great Britain’s special mission and that he, Orson Hyde, 
an apostle sent by Joseph Smith, was on his way to Jeru- 
salem “as a John the Baptist of Judah’s return.” Indeed, 
this prophecy concerning the apostleship of Great Britain in 
the restoration of the Jews to nationality originated with 
Joseph Smith himself, who called attention to the singular 
fact that Britain bears the royal arms of Israel, the Lion of 
Judah, and the Unicorn of Ephraim.” 

The first Jew to settle permanently in Utah was Alex- 
ander Neibaur, who had been converted to Mormonism, 
although he had studied to become a rabbi. His father, a 
well-to-do Jewish physician in Alsace-Lorraine, had sent 
him to Berlin to fit himself for the rabbinate, only to have 
him rebel and turn to the study of medicine and dentistry. 
Graduating at the age of twenty, Neibaur went to London, 
where he married a Christian wife. There both became ac- 
quainted with the teaching of Mormonism and were con- 
verted. In 1841, they emigrated to Nauvoo, where Neibaur 
became a close friend of Joseph Smith and is reputed to have 
instructed him in Hebrew and German. The Neibaurs ar- 
rived in Salt Lake City on September 20, 1848, by ox- 
team; there he settled down to the practice of surgery and 
dentistry. But, being versatile and observing a need for a 
scarce article, he engaged also in the manufacture of sulphur 
matches. In an advertisement, he announced himself in this 
fashion: “A. Neibaur, Surgeon Dentist. Carries in Stock A 
Supply Of the Best Sulphur Matches, Made By Himself.” 
He was a successful matchmaker in another respect, too, for 
he married off all of his fourteen children, one of whom be- 
came the wife of Charles W. Nibley, who became presiding 
*Utah Pioneers, 33rd Ann.; quoted by Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Utah 

(San Francisco, 1889), p. 313. 
*Richards’ Utah Miscell., MS., 18; quoted by Bancroft, p. 413. 
‘One of Orson Hyde’s daughters married a Jew, Nathan Ellis, who embcaced 


Mormonism. 
‘Edward W. Tullidge, Histories of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1889) II, 462-463. 
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bishop of the L.D.S. Church. Another daughter married 
Morris Rosenbaum, a Jew who came to Utah in 1854 and 
later embraced Mormonism. At his death, Neibaur left 83 
grandchildren and 13 great-grandchildren. 


Most of the early Jewish settlers of Utah came in the 
sixties, having been previously established in mining towns 
in California and Nevada. It is interesting to note how many 
sets of brothers there were among them. To mention only a 
few, there were 4 Ellis brothers, 2 Ranschoffs, 3 Watters, 3 
Auerbachs, 2 Kahns, 3 Siegels, and 4 Bambergers. The rea- 
son for this is that it was customary among the Jews for the 
eldest of a family to leave home first; and then, as he became 
financially able, to provide means for the younger brother 
or brothers to follow from the ancestral home. Most of the 
early settlers came from what is now Germany; many of 
them possessed the advantage of knowing three languages, 
German, Hebrew, and English. As a rule they left home at 
an early age—seventeen to twenty-five—and they usually 
spent some time in the East or Middle West familiarizing 
themselves with the language and customs of the country 
before they came to the Far West. Practically all of them 
came as bachelors, but as they prospered, they went East or 
to Europe to marry the wives of their choice and fetch them 
to Utah to establish homes and raise families. In this respect 
they differed from the Mormon Pioneers of an earlier date, 
who came mostly as married men. This lack of home life 
rendered the existences of these Jewish bachelors forlorn; a 
constant nostalgia spurred them on to obtain a competence 
so that they could bring out their wives and relatives, and en- 
joy the family life which has always characterized the Jews. 

The habits of private devotion permitted the Jew to 
prosecute his religious observance “without benefit of 
clergy.” In the early days in Utah, each recited his solitary 
prayer at dawn and dusk and practised the ritual of his fore- 
fathers as best he could, long before the group was either 
large enough or wealthy enough to provide places of worship. 
Invariably each had carried across the plains, “over the 
Isthmus,” or “around the Horn,” a prayer-book, the gift of a 
loving father in Europe to the son on his departure for the 
great adventure in the New World. These prayer-books in 
Hebrew and German had often been tearfully inscribed by 
the elder with an admonition to righteous living and a prayer 
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for well-being. Many of these prayer-books, frayed and 
thumb-marked, still remain the cherished possessions of the 
descendants of the men who brought them from afar. To the 
early Jews in Utah, these books of prayer were bonds of 
attachment, reminding them, in their moments of loneliness 
and trial, of their dear ones in the old country. Many were 
the stories current in the early days, of the transformation 
wrought in the conduct of rough men of the West at the 
sight of some solitary worshipper “laying his phylacteries” 
and droning his Hebrew prayers in some far corner of a 
public place. Such a sight, amid the harsh surroundings of 
pioneer days, never failed to hush the noise of onlookers and 
to arouse in their breasts a sympathetic admiration for him 
who remembered his God amidst manifold distractions. 


On such high Holy Days as “Rosh Hashana” (New 
Year) and “Yom Kippur” (Day of Atonement), which al- 
ways came in the fall of the year, the Jews from all over 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho and surrounding territory assembled 
in Salt Lake in the home of one of them, or in some rented 
hall; there one of them led in prayers. Such also happened 
when the “Kaddish” had to be recited over the dead. Itin- 
erant peddlers and small merchants mostly, they came from 
remote mining camps by stage or wagon, sometimes even on 
foot, always timing their arrival so as to reach Salt Lake 
before sun-down of the Holy Day. While desultory services 
had been held by the little band of Jews who were in Utah 
in the ’fifties, the first record of Jewish services to be reported 
in the local press was held on Day of Atonement, Sunday, 
October 9, 1864. According to the Telegraph of October 
11, 1864: 


Being without a Synagogue, the faithful met in the house 
of one of our East Temple Street merchants and com- 
memorated the High Priest’s entering the Holy of Holies 
to make atonement for the sins of his people. The con- 
veniences of observation being rather limited and im- 
perfect, there was little conformity to the law of sacrifice 


[sic]. 


In the following year (1865), evidence of the esteem 
which some of the leaders of the Mormon Church held for 
the disciples of the ancient faith appeared when Brigham 
Young offered them the use of the “Seventies Hall” to cele- 
brate Rosh Hashana, the Jewish New Year. Ichel Watters 
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and J. M. Ellis officiated at this service and “Mr. Prag 
blowed the Shofar” (ram’s horn). In appreciation of the 
courtesy shown, a set of resolutions was drafted and sent to 
Brigham Young, saying, 


Whereas the Hon. Brigham Young has never denied any 
request made by us as a religious body for our worship, 
granting us, on several occasions, the use of an elegant 
[sic] hall for our worship; therefor we appreciate his kind- 
ness as well as the courteous manner in which our requests 
have been granted. . . . We consider ourselves under many 
obligations to the Hon. Brigham Young and hereby tender 
him our sincere thanks. 


From this time on, services were held in any available 
hall, among them the “Liberal Institute,” “Independence 
Hall,” the Masonic and Odd Fellows’ Halls, and even “Rich- 
ards’ Skating Rink.” Invariably Ichel Watters officiated, for 
he was well versed in Hebrew, the ancient tongue in which 
the services were conducted. Later he shared the burden 
with M. C. Phillips and a few others. 


On the High Holy Days, the Jews closed their places 
of business all day and suspended all mundane activities. 
Of all the Jewish festivals, however, the one that aroused the 
keenest curiosity among the Christians was Pesach (Pass- 
over). During that period every Jewish youth found him- 
self surrounded by groups of his playmates eager to share 
the thin, round cakes of unleavened bread, the ‘“‘Matzos” 
spread with honey. They probably felt that the lot of the 
ancient Israelites in the desert could not have been so bad, 
since Matzos tasted so good. A large “Sedar” was regularly 
given at the home of Ichel Watters, attended by all of the 
city’s widows and bachelors, who joined in singing the tra- 
ditional melodies in Hebrew during the repast. A contem- 
poraneous account describes such an event: 


Yesterday concluded the Passover week during which our 
fellow Jewish citizens regale themselves by abstaining from 
all food except unleavened bread [sic], commanded by the 
great Law Giver in commemoration of the final deliverance 
of the Israelites from 430 years of bondage in Egypt. Ap- 
propriate services were held in the morning at the house of 
I. Watters, the Rev. [sic] Watters officiating. The Jewish 
congregation of the City numbers forty members.° 


“Salt Lake Tribune, April 16, 1876. 
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Throughout these years, the yearning was strong among 
this little group to possess a religious home, for none of them 
had experienced the sanctuary of the synagogue since leav- 
ing the places of their birth in the thirties and forties. Hence 
it came about that on March 21, 1881, articles of incorpora- 
tion were filed; later a synagogue was erected on the north- 
west corner of Third South and First West Streets. It was oc- 
cupied the following year. Then, on September 26, 1890 
(which is the Jewish Year Tishri 12, 5651), the corner 
stone of a new and larger synagogue was laid on the property 
on Fourth East Street below Second South Street, which 
serves the congregation today. 


II. 
SOME THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES 


An Artist-Explorer. Solomon Nunes Carvalho was a 
man of remarkably varied talents who made a name for 
himself as explorer, artist, and writer. Born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, he had acquired a reputation as a portrait 
painter when he learned that Colonel Fremont was planning 
his fifth—and last—expedition to the western wilderness. 
Learning that an artist-photographer was to be included in 
the party, he perfected himself in the intricacies of daguerre- 
otype, learned about the techniques of prairie and mountain 
travel, and set out for the West with Fremont in 1853. When 
the starved and frozen survivors of five months of painful 
pushing through the winter Rockies stumbled into Parowan, 
they were hospitably received by the Mormons, and Carval- 
ho was nursed back to health by the Mormon colony,’ and 
transported to Salt Lake by wagon. Here he was courteously 
treated by Brigham Young, and furnished with a suit of 
clothes, paints, brushes and canvas, he painted the portraits 
of the leaders of the Church. President Young invited Car- 
valho to join him, Parley Pratt, and a group of missionaries 
who were to proceed via San Bernardino and San Diego 
to the Sandwich Islands. En route Carvalho was made a 
member of the peace conference which, with Brigham 
‘For a moving account of that heroic and disastrous journey, see Carvalho’s 

Incidents of Travel and Adventure in the Far West (New York, 1887). 
For a survey of Carvalho’s versatile career, see Dr. Leon L. Watters’s 


article, “Intrepid Artist _— ” Liberal Judaism, May, 1946 (pp. 39 ff.) 
and June, 1946 (pp. 45 ff.). (Ed.) 
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Young and others, concluded a treaty of peace with Indian 
Chiefs Walker and Kanosh at Chicken Creek, Juab County. 
Carvalho then went on with the missionaries to California 
and ultimately returned to Baltimore and Philadelphia. At 
Baltimore he interested himself in the establishment of a 
Jewish congregation and to show his versatility, composed 
an exhaustive work on The Mosaic Cosmogony. 
+ & + ¢ 


The Tragedy of J. D. Farmer. J. D. Farmer was one 
of the pioneer merchants of the early ’sixties whose name 
can be discerned in many of the photographs of the East 
Temple Street of that period. He was a modest member of 
the Jewish community whose career was cut short by tra- 
gedy. Aside from his tragic death by drowning, he ex- 
perienced a near-tragedy in January, 1864, the story of 
which was recorded in 1902, by one of the rescue party, 
Alexander Toponce, as follows : 


The night we got back to the Fort [Call’s Fort], a man 
named J. D. Farmer came in on foot over the trail from 
Boise City. He had left his party behind and was the only 
one to arrive at the settlement without help. He had started 
out from Boise and had got snowed up and lost their [sic] 
animals and then started on foot from the present town of 
Snowville about the same time we were caught at Malad. 

The next morning we started out with sleds and pro- 
visions over the Boise trail. We found two of Farmer’s 
party on the head of Blue Creek. Then we went on the 
Rattlesnake Pass and we found the remaining two of his 
men, frozen to death, so we took all of his party back to 
the Fort. 

Then we took sleighs from Call’s Fort to Salt Lake, 
where we arrived about the 20th of January, 1864, going 
by way of Ogden. 

This J. D. Farmer was drowned about 30 years ago 
at Garfield Beach* and his body was found two years later 
in a semi-petrified state.® 


Farmer’s body was found in 1874 and is buried in the Jewish 
cemetery at Salt Lake. His store later became “Cohn 


Brothers.” 
%* * * * 


Ransohoff and the Z. C. M. I. The two Ransohoff 
brothers, Nicholas and Eli, played an important part in the 
*Thirty years ago from 1902 (L. L. W.). 


*Reminiscences of Alexander Toponce, Pioneer, 1839-1923 (Ogden, Utah, 
1923), p. 78. 
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early mercantile history of Utah. Nicholas Siegfried Ranso- 
hoff, born in Westphalia (Germany) in 1834, came to 
the United States in 1844. In 1849 he went from Phila- 
delphia “around the Horn” to San Francisco. Some years 
later he returned to Philadelphia to marry, and with his 
young wife crossed the plains as a freighter (1854-55) ; he 
continued as a freighter until he opened a store in Salt Lake 
some time before 1857. One account says, 


Another prominent firm . . . is Ransohoff & Co., long the 
leading Jewish firm, who built the best stone store-house 
in the City. They had extensive dealings with Brigham 
Young who was, for a while, on the best of terms with the 
Gentile [sic] merchants and, when Johnston’s army left and 
the Camp property was sold, Young borrowed $30,000.00 
from Ransohoff to invest in army pork.’° 


The Jewish community of the early days was on friendly 
terms with both the Mormon people and their leaders: Brig- 
ham Young had placed at their disposal the “Seventies Hall” 
for services on their Holy Days, and had donated land on the 
“Bench” for their burial ground. But by 1866 tension be- 
tween the Mormons, the federal officials, the Protestant 
churches and the “carpet baggers” had reached a breaking 
point. The defection of the Walker brothers from the Church 
left only two Mormon firms of importance among the mer- 
chants of the city, and a crusade to deflect trade from the 
“Gentile” to Mormon establishments caught the Jewish 
merchants in between. Despairing of continuing success- 
fully in business in Utah, the non-Mormon merchants sent 
a petition to “The Leaders of the Mormon Church” dated 
“Great Salt Lake City, December 20, 1866,” asking that the 
Church purchase the existing businesses of the “Gentiles,” 
the proprietors of which “shall then freely leave the Terri- 
tory.””* The next day President Young made a written reply 


*John Hanson Beadle, Life in Utah (Philadelphia, 1870), pp. 199-200. 


“Henry Nesbitt, Salt Lake Herald, Christmas, 1889. The signatures of this 
petition include the entire non-Mormon group, and consequently are worth 
recording: Walker Bros.; Bodenburg & Kahn; Ransohoff & Co.; J. 
Meeks; Siegel Bros.; L. Cohn & Co.; Gluckman & Cohn; Morse, Wolcitt & 
Co.; J. Bauman & Co.; Morris Elgutter; Gilbert & Sons; Wm. Sloan; Mc- 
Grorty & Henry; Ellis & Bros.; F. Auerbach & Bros.; Oliver Durant; S. 
Lesser & Bros.; John H. McGrath; Wilkinson & Fenn; I. Watters; M. S. 
Callahan; and Thos. D. Brown & Sons. 
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denying that there was any attempt being made to ostracise 
the Gentile merchants. The reply included this significant 
statement: “To be adverse to the Gentiles because they 
are Gentiles, or to the Jews because they are Jews, is in 
direct opposition to the genius of our religion.” He peremp- 
torily refused their offer to buy them out. Such a reply was 
not unexpected, for the petitioners obviously desired in their 
petition only to express their state of mind and their fears for 
the future. However, the incident served to give increased 
impetus to the determination of the Church authorities that 
they must enter the mercantile field; the result was the 
establishment of the Z.C.M.I. in the winter of 1868-9. The 
only two non-Mormon firms purchased for incorporation 
into the Z.C.M.I. were Ransohoff and Co., and L. Reggel,"’ 
both Jewish. Ransohoff was paid $75,000, and his property 
on the west side of Main Street became the site of the 
Z.C.M.I. drug store. 


&¢ + + & 


The Brooks-Auerbach Family. All available evidence 
seems to point to the Brooks family as the first Jewish family 
to arrive in Utah and ultimately settle there, though other 
single men came earlier and remained. Junius Gerson Brooks 
arrived with his wife, Fanny, on or about July 9, 1854; they 
remained for a while, went further west, and finally returned 
to settle in Salt Lake. Brooks came from a small town near 
Breslau, Germany, the third youngest of a large family. He 
arrived in New York about 1846, when he was twenty-one 
years old. After rambling through the New England states 
for some two years, he returned to his home in Europe and 
married; he was twenty-four, and his wife sixteen. Sharing 
a zeal for adventure, the young couple boarded a sailing 
vessel for New York, where they spent some time before 
succumbing to the lure of the West. In 1853, they were at 
Galena, Illinois, then an outfitting point for travelers over 
the prairies. At a hotel there they met a young lieutenant in 
the Army who had come to work in a store established by his 
father in Galena. His name was Ulysses S. Grant. It was 
Grant’s description of a trip to Oregon and back that in- 
duced the young couple to push on to the Far West where, 


*Orson F. Whitney, History of Utah, (Salt Lake City, 1892-1904) II, 168. 
*Minute Book, Z.C.M.I., March 22 and 28, 1869. 
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he predicted, opportunities were boundless. So Brooks and 
his young wife, having purchased a covered wagon, a pair 
of mules, and the usual equipment and stores, set out in the 
spring of 1854 for the open prairies. For safety, they joined 
a company of fourteen other wagons; they left with some 
forebodings, for a previous wagon train had met disaster. 
Reaching Salt Lake in early July, they were kindly received 
by the Neibaur family and remained for some time before 
the spirit of adventure seized them anew and started them 
off again by wagon over the old California trail. From San 
Francisco they drifted from one mining camp to another, 
and at a camp with the picturesque name of “Timbuctoo” 
was born to them a daughter (Eveline), later to marry 
Samuel H. Auerbach. The little family travelled back to 
New York, then across the Isthmus of Panama, and back to 
San Francisco. Their roving spirits yet unsatisfied, they 
went to Portland, Oregon, to Boise, Idaho, and finally back 
to Salt Lake in 1865, where they settled for good. Brooks 
engaged in many ventures and bought heavily in real estate. 
The “Brooks Arcade” and the narrow, greystone building on 
south Main Street still recall their name. A son, Edwin, was 
one of the first to enter Harvard College from Utah. He, 
with his parents and family, lies buried in the Jewish ceme- 
tery in Salt Lake. 

The names of the Auerbach brothers are closely linked 
with the establishment and development of commerce in 
Utah, and the enterprises which they initiated in the pioneer 
days survive today under the management of their descend- 
ants. There were originally three brothers, Frederick, Sam- 
uel, and Theodore, but only the first two remained in Utah. 
Their career followed closely the pattern set by so many of 
the young emigrants of those days. They went west to Cali- 
fornia via Panama, enduring the adventures and vicissitudes 
common to the period. In California they opened stores in 
many of the gold-mining towns which sprang up during the 
initial gold rush and sank out of existence as the stampede 
“petered out.” As a result, the Auerbach brothers sought a 
new field in Austin, Nevada. With the decay of mining 
there, they came to Salt Lake in 1864 and opened what they 
termed “The People’s Store.” Being experienced merchants 
and men of high integrity, they soon won the esteem of 
Mormons and non-Mormons alike and prospered greatly. 
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Their influence and importance in the community increased 
until, with the Walker brothers and the Jennings brothers, 
they became the leading merchants in the Territory. They 
opened branches in Corinne during that town’s short hey- 
day, and at Bryan, Wyoming; and they sent out traveling 
salesmen in “buckboards” throughout the intermountain 
district. They were large purchasers of merchandise from 
the East, which was freighted by mule-team from the ter- 
minal points of the railroad as it crept westward. They early 
invested in real estate and were for many years the owners 
of many of the choicest parcels of Main Street. Both brothers 
were prominent in the religious affairs of the community. 
Fred Auerbach died a bachelor in 1896. Samuel married 
Eveline Brooks and his descendents carried on the various 
business enterprises which the elders had founded. 
* & + * 


A Solitary Wanderer. Abraham Watters wandered, 
solitary, for many years before he came to Utah in 1864. 
Born in Germany in 1809, he was taken as a boy to England 
where he received a good education; when he came to Amer- 
ica in 1834, he spoke and read English fluently. In New 
York he acquired an expert knowledge of jewelry and pre- 
cious stones. Leaving Charleston, South Carolina, about the 
year 1840 carrying a stock of expensive jewelry secured 
from importers in New York, he traversed the southern 
states with his wares. Hearing of Fremont’s descriptions of 
the “Great West” and of the Mormon exodus, he was stirred 
to penetrate the romantic regions of the West. He was a 
man of large stature, robust and courageous, and he had 
long since learned how to take care of himself under ad- 
verse conditions. We next know of him in San Francisco in 
the heat of the Gold Rush; there, having become wealthy, 
he sent funds to enable his younger brothers Ichel and 
Lazarus Watters to join him (they came to California via 
Panama). A man of profound religious feelings, he recalled 
the admonition, “Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth” and, amidst the bustle and scramble of those hectic 
days, he and ten other Jews met in a tent and established 
Temple Emanuel, the first Jewish congregation in Cali- 
fornia."* With his brother, Ichel, he purchased “Sutter’s 





“The Chronicles of Emanu-El,” Vorsanger (San Francisco, 1900), Appen- 
dix B. 
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Fort” in Sacramento. In 1852 he was arrested and im- 
prisoned at Sonora, Mexico, on the false charge of having 
knowledge of an attempt to seize that territory for the United 
States.” Both brothers then traveled extensively in Mexico 
and Central and South America, and established a business 
in Caracas, Venezuela. They even visited Hawaii. Then the 
news of rich mining discoveries and the magic of the Com- 
stock Lode brought the two brothers to Virginia City, 
Nevada, in the early ’sixties. When their venture was ended 
by the devastating fire and the playing out of the Comstock 
Lode, which ultimately made that fabulous city a “ghost 
town,” the brothers (Lazarus, the youngest, had died in San 
Francisco in 1853) went by wagon to look over the “Mormon 
City.” There they established the jewelry firm of Watters 
and Bro. in 1864. Both brothers lie buried in the Jewish 
cemetery in Salt Lake City. 
% * * * 


The Pioneer of Popperton. That part of the “East 
Bench” of Salt Lake City known as “Popperton,” which is 
today a beautiful residence section, is named after Charles 
Popper, a man of great physical courage and endurance, 
who left his native Bohemia at the age of thirteen and took 
passage on a Sailing vessel for New York in 1858. From 
there he sailed “around the Horn” to San Francisco. Hav- 
ing known about cattle as a boy, he engaged in the butcher 
business with a countryman named Strauss. To him, as to 
so many others, California grew stale as it became crowded 
with adventurers from the East, all seeking more gold than 
existed there; so when he learned of the “strike” at the 
Comstock Lode in Nevada, he moved on to Virginia City. 
Learning that his parents had arrived from Europe, he went 
overland by stage to meet them at St. Louis and returned 
the same way, stopping at Salt Lake. There he met 
another countryman, and in 1863 the two opened a butcher 
shop on a large scale, and prospered. Feeling that he could 
now support a wife, he journied again to St. Louis and there 
married his bride of twenty. Popper established a slaughter 
house near the Warm Springs and became a wholesaler, 
supplying the wants of the U.S. Army for many years. About 
this time two brothers, Pat and Martin Lannan, arrived in 
Salt Lake from California; with them Popper opened a 





*Memorial to the Congress of the United States, May 18, 1870. 
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butcher shop on the east side of Main Street, between 
Second and Third South Streets. It became the show place 
of the town. Here at Christmas time they displayed fat car- 
casses of beef, veal, lamb; also bear, deer, quail and other 
game, all bedecked with vari-colored paper tassels, and 
hanging above a floor strewn with pine-scented saw-dust— 
a display which whetted the appetites of the holiday throngs. 
Pat Lannan later became proprietor of the Salt Lake T77- 
bune and it was he who brought C. C. Goodwin (whom he 
had known in Virginia City) to edit it. As Popper’s wealth 
and influence increased, he located a slaughter house and 
finally a soap works in “Dry Canyon” and planted the 
grounds with grape vines and fruit trees. He purchased 
large tracts of land on the “Bench” near Camp Douglas, 
then considered far removed from the city, but later its most 
fashionable suburb. He became also a pioneer rancher, hav- 
ing taken up great tracts of land at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, with the Utah-Colorado line running 
through it. He bought the “K” ranch and, subsequently, the 
Aaron Keyser and the Marshall and Royle ranches. In 1883 
the Poppers moved to New York, but he continued his in- 
terests in Utah until his death. 
+ £ & & 


The Kahn Brothers. Another group of two brothers 
who had a share in the development of commerce in the 
early days of Utah were the Kahn brothers, Samuel and 
Emanuel. Like many others, the eldest brother, Samuel, 
came to America at the early age of fifteen and lived for 
some years in Philadelphia before being lured to the un- 
developed regions of the West. An initial move to Danville, 
Illinois, only sharpened his desire to push on to Kansas, which 
was then in the midst of her “border troubles.” In 1859 he 
joined a wagon train to Utah, carrying a load of merchan- 
dise. After disposing of it there, he returned east for more; 
on the way back his partner, Nathan, wandered away from 
the wagon company and was subsequently found dead on 
the plains, having evidently been murdered by Indians. In 
1860 Kahn went east on horseback, returning to Utah with 
a wagon train. He first became a partner with N. S. Ranso- 
hoff & Company, and then, in 1863, formed the firm of 
Bodenburg & Kahn, which became one of the leading dis- 
tributors of general merchandise, particularly groceries, all 
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of which were freighted across the plains at great cost and 
at considerable risk. In 1867 the younger brother, Emanuel, 
came to Utah and the firm of Kahn Brothers was formed. 
Since in Utah their name was pronounced “cane,” Samuel 
was known throughout the Territory as “Colonel” Kahn. 
His house on south Main Street (below Fifth South) was the 
center of social activities and there many visiting celebrities, 
including Schuyler Colfax, were entertained. Kahn was 
prominent in civic affairs, especially the “Young Men’s Lit- 
erary Association,” which joined with the First Congrega- 
tional Church in building “Independence Hall.” In conse- 
quence, Kahn, a Jew, became a trustee of the Congrega- 
tional Church. Both brothers were active in religious affairs. 
= & * 


A Jewish Governor of Utah. Simon Bamberger in 
1916 became the first non-Mormon and the first Democratic 
governor of Utah shortly after a fellow Jew, Moses Alex- 
ander, became the first foreign-born governor of a state 
when, in 1915, he was elected governor of Idaho. 


Simon Bamberger was a stormy petrel all his life. From 
the time he emigrated from his native Hesse-Darmstadt at 
the age of fourteen, his career was colorful and adventurous. 
Two years before his death, he dictated to the present writer 
this story of his life: 


I was born in Eberstadt in 1846 and landed at 
Castle Garden (New York) in 1860. After a few days in 
New York, I took a train for Cincinnati where I had two 
half-sisters. I fell asleep and forgot to change at Columbus, 
for in those days passengers changed cars at the end of 
each division. So I went on to Indianapolis where my 
brother Herman had a store and where I “clerked” for 
him for a few months; then went to Cincinnati for a 
few months and then, with my brother to Wilmington, 
Ohio, where we had a store. After about two years, we 
went to Pleasant Hill, Missouri and after several years, to 
St. Louis where we manufactured clothing. Having sold 
some goods to a “trader,” a contractor on the U. P. Rail- 
road, then being built, it became necessary to hunt him 
up to collect the money, as money was very scarce in those 
days. I started West, crossed the Missouri at Council 
Bluffs and followed the building of the railroad to Pied- 
mont, then in Utah but now a part of Wyoming. Pied- 
mont was a “tie camp” for the railroad, similar to many 
such which were built as the railroad pushed west. Here 
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I remained several months. In the meanwhile the business 
in St. Louis failed, so I was left stranded. I heard about 
the gold excitement at Sweetwater, Wyoming and went 
there. I accumulated quite a little money by buying up 
pay-checks and re-discounting them and then I saw an 
opportunity of building shacks and tents and renting them, 
for in the gold region they could be rented readily. But a 
great deal of Indian excitement was prevalent and ulti- 
mately the Indians cleared out the town. Bolivar Roberts, 
who was later well known in Salt Lake, was there also and 
was also heavily interested there. Nothing remained for 
me, as the railroad had been completed from Ogden, so I 
decided to go on though I had no object in view. I went 
via Bryan, Wyoming, a distance of 110 miles, and stopped 
at a hotel in Ogden owned by a Mormon Bishop named 
Lester and known as the Lester House. The hotel was run 
by Mr. and Mrs. B. Cohen, whose daughters later were 
married at Salt Lake to prominent merchants there. I 
think this was about 1869 as Corinne was already estab- 
lished. The railroad was far west of the town and the town 
was very small. C. W. Penrose was very influential there 
[i.e., Ogden] and was friendly to me. Eventually I bought 
a half-interest in the hotel; but soon after this there was an 
epidemic of small-pox and the U.P. passengers were not 
permitted to come to the town. So I went on to Salt Lake 
on the Utah Central and there I bought the “Delmonico” 
Hotel on the S.W. corner of 2nd S. and Main, and re- 
named it the “White House.” West of the hotel was the 
home of Charles Popper and further west was “Little’s 
Row” which was built by Feramorz Little, former Mayor 
of Salt Lake. At that time the old “Salt Lake House” on 
the east side of Main, between Ist and 2nd South, was run 
by Capt. Barratt. There were also the Valley House and the 
Townsend House. I took in August Podlech, who was a 
practical hotel man and retained the hotel for a couple of 
years. About 1872 I became interested in mining, in the 
Silver Mountain Mine, Sailor Jack, Homeward Bound and 
others. Then I got interested in the Tintic mines. About 
this time my brother Jacob joined me, later, my brother 
Herman and then my brother Louis came and I set them 
up in business. Then I became interested in the Centennial 
Eureka Mine along with Woodman, Chisolm, McCornick, 
and others. That proved very successful and made for- 
tunes for all of us. Meanwhile I became interested in coal 
mines in San Pete County. To transport the coal, a rail- 
road was necessary to Nephi, about forty miles distant. So 
in 1874 I went to England at the suggestion of Mr. Max- 
well, engineer of the Flagstaff mine. In England I raised 
one million dollars and built the railroad to Nephi. But 
the coal turned out to be of inferior quality and the ven- 
ture was unsuccessful. Later I felt the desirability of locat- 
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ing a railroad opening from the North into Salt Lake; so, 
about 1891, I obtained a franchise for the railroad between 
Ogden and Salt Lake. Work was started on 3rd West 
opposite the U.P. depot and the road was completed to 
Hot Springs. Then I established the “Lagoon.” At first 
it was a steam road, but about 1912 it was completed 
to Ogden and electrified. I was on the School Board of 
Salt Lake, first by appointment and then by election. I 
was elected to the State Senate while John C. Cutler was 
Governor. 





FOLKLORE AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


A. H. Gayton 


Recent trends in the book trade, radio programs, and 
phonograph record production, are clear evidence that 
folklore is flourishing. A peculiar combination of national- 
ism, regionalism, and cultural nostalgia has brought about 
a great popular interest in Americana as expressed in local 
legends of people and places, the singing of ballad-like songs, 
folkdancing in costume, and plays derived from folk motifs. 
In other words, American folklore has gone full cycle— 
back to the people. Folklore, of this very superficial sort, 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the folk, aided materially by 
the commercialism which leaps to the assistance of popular- 
izing any potential fad. 

The counter-balance to this trend is a new emphasis 
on serious folklore study by professional folklorists. Several 
substantial journals—the Southern Folklore Quarterly, Cali- 
fornia Folklore Quarterly, New York Folklore Quarterly, 
the new-born Utah Humanities Review,and American Notes 
and Queries—have appeared within the last decade. There 
are some twenty state, regional or special-topic folklore 
societies, many of which have their own pamphlet publica- 
tions. And the American Folklore Society has reached a new 
high of more than 750 members. 

Further expansion of serious folklore is indicated in the 
recent change of the Archive of American Folksong to a full 
Folklore Section at the Library of Congress. An effort is 
now being made to establish state or regional archives to co- 
operate with the national archive in promoting collection, 
systematizing classification, and making accessible data still 
in manuscript form. Fellowships in folklore and lectures on 
folklore at the Library of Congress are part of their new 
program. 

*A paper read in a Symposium on the Fields of Anthropology at the annual 
meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Chicago, December, 
1946. The sources on which my remarks are based are two: chiefly, the 
findings of the Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folk- 


lore Society, and—unavoidably—on personal observations from several 
years’ acquaintance with folkloristic materials in anthropology. 
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The current trend in general folklore study is toward 
more exact work, from the collecting stage straight through 
to final analysis and publication. Work with actual inform- 
ants, recording by machine, notebooks of direct information 
are rapidly becoming the folklorists’ accepted—and expected 
—techniques. The pattern of this behavior, however, is not 
the anthropologists’, as we here should like to suppose, but 
that of the Swedish, Irish, and other European folklorists 
who have systematically recorded and stored the ethnic ex- 
pressions of their countries for years. 

However, there is a growing tendency on the part of 
American folklorists to follow the anthropologists’ example 
in relating oral materials to the rest of the culture from 
which they are derived. This so-called “functional” ap- 
proach—as distinguished from the older “diffusionist” ap- 
proach in folklore—will result in the study of folksongs and 
folktales in relation to other factors bearing upon them, such 
as the composition of the family—what members, by genera- 
tion, have transmitted, altered or suppressed the materials; 
the occupations and economic level of the family and the 
community of which they are a part. The times, places, and 
occasions of singing or tale-telling will be noted. And, 
naturally, when field work is done, library work will illumine 
the background, provide historic sources or cultural parallels 
to round out the study. 

A concomitant of the expansion of folklore work during 
the past decade has been the recognized necessity for stock- 
taking in various phases of the activity. Consequently, the 
American Folklore Society now has four Committees at 
work. The Handbook Committee is outlining the type of 
guidance which will aid the earnest amateur as well as pro- 
vide information for the trained worker in fields outside his 
own specialties. A Committee on Education seeks to im- 
prove the present training of students of folklore at college 
level. A Utilization Committee reports on the application of 
folkloristic materials to current social problems, particularly 
those arising from intercultural intolerance. And the Re- 
search Committee has assessed the present status of ten 
folklore fields to determine the needs for more coordinated 
research both within and between these fields. It is the work 
of the latter Committee which is of most interest now, for 
of all the folklore activity which is so vigorous at the mo- 
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ment, the sector belonging to anthropology is conspicuously 
quiet. 

Folklore for American anthropologists has meant, pri- 
marily, American Indian mythology. And without inten- 
tionally ignoring the vast fields of Oceanian, African, and 
Asiatic myths and tales, we need go no farther than the im- 
mediate scene in North America to point out the first of 
anthropology’s greatest needs in folklore research — com- 
parative, analytic work on the already collected and publish- 
ed materials. 


Roughly speaking, between the years 1900 and 1940, 
anthropologists collected myths, tales, random beliefs, and 
assorted oddments called in general “folklore” from the 
native people of this country. This was done either as a part 
of general ethnographic investigations or to acquire lin- 
guistic texts for the study of languages. Rare was the in- 
stance in which a worker set out to study a tribe’s mythology 
and that alone, to record it in text and learn all the cultural, 
social, and personal factors which bore upon it—as is now 
being currently done for English or other European folklores 
in this country by certain folklorists. Yet the myths and 
tales and oddments have accumulated, masses of it pub- 
lished, much still in manuscript. There probably is no phase 
of American Indian culture for which there is so complete 
a record—about which we have so much raw data—and yet 
so little polished knowledge. 


The Committee on Research in Folklore had in 1945-46 
special reports on Eastern Woodlands (both Iroquoian and 
Algonquian), the Southeast, Plains, Southwest, and Far 
West (including the Basin, Plateau, and Mackenzie areas). 
Every one of these areas needs basic comparative studies. 
Several anthropologists agree with me that what is chiefly 
needed for the whole of North American Indian mythology 
is a series of nuclear analytic-comparative studies spotted 
strategically across what may be called the aboriginal cul- 
tural continent. Were such studies made and published, 
new data or old, as-yet-unpublished data, could, when being 
prepared for print, be related to these. However useful the 
Aarne-Thompson Motif Index may be—and it is extremely 
useful—it is still but an index, which explains none of the 
problems anthropologists want solved by means of areal 
analyses. The analytic-comparative nuclear studies recom- 
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mended are acknowledgedly mechanical, and seemingly un- 
rewarding to the new anthropologists interested in cultural 
concepts and psychological aspects of society. But if the 
abstract conclusions are ever to be derived from the amassed 
evidence, the myths and tales must first be processed for 
distribution, structural comparison, and historical impli- 
cations. 

A wealth of data is lying untouched because compara- 
tive studies are not the current fashion in anthropology and 
because social values, and psychological studies in culture 
intrigue us at the moment. Yet the two approaches should 
join in the use of mythologic materials for this reason: the 
very evidence which the psychological anthropologist wants 
is encouched in the data which (with a few notable excep- 
tions) he has not touched. Students interested in the pro- 
cesses of narrative construction have, in the past, made 
studies of cultural data in myth material—and many more 
such studies might well be made today. But of far greater 
need, and appealing to both the student of cultural and 
psychological anthropology are studies of the role of myth- 
ology in culture. 

Myths and tales have been looked upon by most anthro- 
pologists as something quite discrete from the rest of the 
native life they described so carefully, as if the tales told on 
a winter’s night had no meaning for the ears that heard 
them beyond a casual evening’s entertainment. Even if the 
tales were mere fancies without bearing upon nor deriving 
from the local culture, the fact of their limitedvariety repe- 
titiously heard in the course of a native lifetime should make 
them an important factor for the student of cultural, social, 
or psychological anthropology. 


In a vague way, a tribe’s myths and tales were known 
to be related to their religion. And where native religion 
produced identical twins of myth and ritual, as with the 
Navajo, the relationship was obvious. But that the myth- 
ology is of living meaning in daily routine, the view of the 
world, the social order of the ethnic group, only recently has 
received full recognition. The intellectualization of native 
culture in its mythology needs investigation by means of new 
studies in the field and a new scrutiny of collected tales in 
conjunction with their parallel ethnographies. 

In general, anthropologists and folklorists look ask- 
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ance at the attempts so far made to interpret a tribal myth- 
ology psycho-analytically: both know too much about the 
nature, distribution, and historic behavior of oral literature 
to accept such interpretations as meaningful beyond the in- 
dividual psyche. They might be less skeptical if such in- 
terpretations were well-grounded in field work especially 
designed to obviate the present weaknesses of the purely 
clinical approach. 


It is in this field of psychological significance of myths 
that techniques need to be developed which will demonstrate 
not what cultural features affect the native psychology, but 
what psychological features affect the culture—make the 
myth content, its stability and its variability, what it is. The 
thematic analysis of myths which is being currently develop- 
ed is a move in the right direction and may do much toward 
stimulating anthropologists and folklorists to devise other 
new approaches to the study of mythology. 


The relation of linguistics to folklore has been largely a 
matter of convenience. Myths were easy units of discourse to 
secure in texts, which were then analyzed for morphologic 
and phonetic details, eventually summed up in a grammar 
which threw no illumination upon the cultural material 
from which it had been derived. Since the day of Boas and 
Sapir fewer and fewer linguists have cared to determine the 
literary elements in either a language itself or in the tales 
for which it was a vehicle. A unique essay on the relation of 
language structure to narrative style is buried in a mono- 
graph on Californian myths. The recent tendency to pre- 
sent linguistic materials in esoteric systems has further 
separated the linguists and anthropologists from their com- 
mon interest in narrative source materials. Language as a 
cultural tool must carve its own peculiar patterns in oral 
literature. The anthropologist and folklorist respect the 
linguist’s familiarity with these tools and would like a des- 
cription of their effectiveness, hesitating to handle them 
themselves in the face of expert knowledge. In the recent 
survey by the Research Committee only one response evinced 
an interest in this almost forsaken tripartite problem of 
language, narrative style, and mythologic repertory. 

While there is little possibility of relating living myth- 
ology to archaeological remains — save where concurrent 
records have come down to us—there is a certain parallel be- 
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tween them in their relation to general anthropology. Folk- 
loristic materials and archaeologic materials have been sep- 
arted by historic accident from the whole cultures of which 
they are—or were—integral parts. The physical separation 
of archaeology is bridged over, whenever possible, by the 
archaeologist who treats his findings as pieces of culture and 
uses such evidence as he can to postulate a reconstruction 
of the whole. The separation of folkloristic materials has 
been due largely to following European intellectual tradi- 
tion, wherein the residual lore of a non-literate people was 
treated separately from the literate culture in which it was 
embedded. Our North American Indian mythology, tales, 
and so on, simply because they were oral data, were thrown 
into the same category with the materials called “folklore” 
by the now famous Mr. Thoms. Oddly enough, had no 
folklore society been founded in this country, the oral tra- 
ditions of Indians (and other so-called primitive peoples) 
might have remained as part and parcel of ethnographic 
data, to be treated identically and published therewith. 
Folkloristic materials, like those of archaeology—or any 
other segment of culture—may be held and treated as a 
separate entity, as they have been treated by the orthodox 
folklorist. But mythology and narrative traditions, when 
placed in their proper cultural content, give and receive a 
mutual light the better to illumine the problems of anthro- 


pology. 





BASIC CONCEPTS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDY’ 


STUART CUTHBERTSON 


In a world in which, as Georges Duhamel would put it, 
the next heartbeat is enough of a project, it is possibly futile 
even to contemplate plans which may never be completed. 
The alternative to effort and thought seems, however, to be 
the sort of defeatism which will again lead to blood and 
tears and finally to disintegration. 

What I have to say has little to do with comparative 
literature or with the history of ideas. It has much to do 
with what Brunetiere calls general literature and certainly 
much to do with general education and with honors plans. 
The burden of my thought is this: first, if we know what is 
basically common and essential in each of the fields of 
knowledge, we have the facts and principles upon which to 
build opinions and judgments—a point of view which may 
in part offend the anti-rationalist disciples of Benedetto 
Croce. Second, since civilization has outdistanced culture 
until the two are scarcely in the same race, we might do 
well to try to find some means of preserving the resident 
values of art, and, at the same time, lay more stress upon 
the non-resident social and moral values—an unbalanced 
development can lead to perversion of truths and to catas- 
trophe, and I need not mention the many cases of disinte- 
gration which have followed the perversion of humanistic 
values. Third, there is at least one immense field in educa- 
tion, both secondary and higher, which has never sufficiently 
concerned itself with content, and when it has concerned 
itself, too much of that content has been something of an 
anachronism in the modern world: I am thinking, of 
course, of the field of foreign languages and literatures. 
Where content is lean or inane or anachronistic, there is 
room for change. 

We foreign language and literature teachers have been 
deeply disillusioned by the indifference of UNESCO and 


*A paper delivered at the meeting of the Rocky Mountain Modern Language 
Association, Albuquerque, New Mexico, November 29, 1947. 
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the UNO to the contributions we thought we had been mak- 
ing to the cause of a better world not only in international 
relations but in the leisure time of home life. In a frequently 
desperate defensive position we have taken refuge in re- 
quirements, in expediency, and in comparisons with other 
failures to attain ideals. The usual outcries against the en- 
croachment of vocational and education courses have, how- 
ever, been occasionally tempered by confessions. Some of us 
are beginning to suspect that merely putting words into the 
student’s mouth does not automatically generate thought 
and ideas—negroes have long spoken the same languages as 
the whites near them. And there are other confessions. Not 
long ago a specialist in English literature was discussing 
what the new sort of world we hope to build might mean to 
the study of literature. He said, “I sometimes wonder if my 
teaching has not been a failure. I have taught my students 
that Shakespeare is a portion of the birthright of every 
English-speaking child. Perhaps I should have been teaching 
that Shakespeare is a triumph not of the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit, but, as George Reynolds likes to say, of the human 
spirit; and that Dante and Balzac and Cervantes and 
Ruben Dario are similar triumphs which are just as much a 
portion of my students’ birthright as Shakespeare.” In a 
different and more startling way, an American professor of 
German made, in 1940, a similar confession of borrowed 
nationalism: “You know, I get a surreptitious kick out of 
the way Hitler’s armies are going through France.” Too 
many unknown factors preclude an assertion of positive 
causes for that attitude, but among negative causes I suspect 
the lack of basic concepts. In my undergraduate days, my 
American professor of French taught me that “Every man 
has two countries—his own and France,” and I have had 
like experiences in English, in German, in Italian, in Span- 
ish, and in Spanish-American literature courses. Perhaps 
that is one way of combatting provincialism or nationalism 
or isolationism, but it is only one meager step toward the 
one-worldism we are seeking. 

To these extensions of loyalties with one or two prongs, 
I much prefer the pre-Romantic view of literature: that 
literature was a whole. I am aware, of course, that Roman- 
ticism had its cosmopolitan side—Goethe was probably the 
first to fomulate the idea of a world literature—but no one 
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can forget Romanticism’s stress upon the national past: how 
Lessing and Schiller could dwell upon national peculiarities 
of Germany, how Mme. de Stael could try to pigeonhole the 
Germans, the English, and the French, and how Taine 
could overstress race, milieu, and moment. I am aware, too, 
that James Russell Lowell and Benedetto Croce, among 
others, have dealt with the problem, the former in his 
Nationality in Literature and the latter in his Poesia. We 
cannot, however, lay all the blame upon the Romanticists: 
Cato the Elder, in his fear of Greek :deas and learning, pre- 
figured the extreme nationalism we frequently encounter 
today, and we know that in the Middle Ages there was 
something of an analogy to what I am now attacking when 
the vernacular was made a foot in the door for selling the 
concept of nationalism. 


Our sin is not so great as that, but my complaint is this: 
in attempting to expand the local or national circle in which 
every man must now live circumferentially—if he lives at all 
—we teachers of foreign languages and literatures have been 
guilty of prolonging the French radius, the German radius, 
the Spanish radius, or the Spanish-American radius to the 
frequent exclusion of other important radii until we have 
developed exaggerated eccentrics instead of the concentrics 
essential to a smoothly running machine for a different sort 
of world. One added nationalism or a new “area-ism” or 
regionalism is simply not an adequate approach to one- 
worldism. There isn’t enough time in the traditional four- 
year periods of high school and college for the needed 
number of such approaches. The newly demanded con- 
centrics entail a different outwardness in the foreign lan- 
guage and literature teaching fields. 

It has been true, I think, of the linguistic phases of our 
work and to a lesser extent of the humanistic phases, that 
content of courses has rarely been based upon a norm of 
basic concepts. In the necessity for teaching language as 
a vehicle, agreement upon content has received little atten- 
tion. We have for the major foreign languages frequency 
and range counts for words, for idioms, and for syntax; and, 
of course, grammar texts try to present at least the minimum 
essentials in each. Lower level readers, however, and the 
texts and outside reading for many upper division literature 
courses depend upon the vagaries of taste of individual 
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teachers or of a local group of teachers. Where the content 
does have a norm, it is frequently a content stressing French 
or German or Spanish or Spanish-American paternity in a 
way which may help trace a design for dying in a traditional 
world. If only for the sake of a different sort of world, we 
may have to accept the theory that a given masterpiece came 
into being not because a certain Frenchman or a certain 
German or a certain Spaniard existed at a certain time in a 
certain environment, but because a certain man existed. It 
is speculatively probable that if Cervantes, whose four- 
hundredth anniversary is being celebrated this year, were 
alive today and a citizen of the United States, he would find 
in the soap operas all the unreality he found in the romances 
of chivalry to impel him to write a modern Don Quijote. 


Other questionings concerning content as a means of 
intercommunication and understanding have arisen. Why 
is it that music can boast of being a universal language de- 
spite the probability that musical form and symbols are too 
interesting in themselves to convey much intellectual mean- 
ing? Why do the pure scientists, though they misuse the 
word, insist that they speak a common language, which is 
neither English nor German nor Esperanto nor Ido, but 
rather a language of ideas and content? Why, given our 
separate departments of French literature, of German liter- 
ature, of Spanish literature, do we not have separate de- 
partments of French art and Spanish American art, or of 
Italian music and Chinese music, or of German science and 
Russian science? It is probable that a Louis Pasteur, born 
in Germany, would make the same contributions to the 
biological sciences that he made as a Frenchman, and that 
an Enrico Fermi, born in the United States, would make 
the same progress in the release of atomic energy that he 
made as an Italian, but as long as literature deals with 
human beings, there will be variety. Even in the case of a 
Tirso de Molina, the greatness of the Burlador de Sevilla 
depends more upon the universality of the conflict between 
the life-principle and opposing restrictions than upon any- 
thing peculiarly Spanish. The Mozart opera is evidence of 
the truth of that statement. I suspect that German research 
in chemistry or in philosophy is just as worthy of a separate 
department as is German literature. Are there no common 
denominators in literature in the form of basic humanistic 
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concepts which might enable us, like the scientists, to speak 
a common language regardless of the nationality of the 
vehicle? 


Some of us are beginning to believe that the sharp lines 
of national demarcation are an anachronism in the modern 
world. In the days when international communication was 
slow, when travel was slower and uncommon, when transla- 
tion was belated, when there few and scarcely read journals 
to tell us of discoveries and innovations, when a trip to 
France or study in Germany or Spain was only for a Long- 
fellow or a George Ticknor, when the world could still digest 
extreme nationalisms, there may have been reason for the 
separation of literatures into scarcely osmotic containers. But 
today—well, some of us are wondering. I am leaning toward 
the belief that the foreign languages and literatures can be 
properly denationalized by searching for a core of basic con- 
cepts which may be used not as a restraint upon the peculiar 
genius of the teacher but as minimum linguistic and human- 
istic guides and as landmarks to be illustrated by the brilli- 
ance of the triumphs of the human spirit no matter within 
what national boundaries those triumphs have been won. 
In passing, I mention linguistic guides because though we 
know that language is one of the primary activities of human 
beings, we as a group have not yet found a common denomi- 
nator for that activity. Neither in high school nor in college 
have we convinced our students of the importance and the 
potentialities of language—not even English—we who know 
that “In the beginning was the Word.” Of more importance, 
however, are the humanistic guides. I am convinced, for 
instance, that a basic concept concerning the distinctions of 
the pathetic, the dramatic, and the tragic can be taught 
through Maupassant’s La Parure in first year French in 
high school or in college. The story of Woodrow Wilson 
presents the opportunity for admittedly oversimplified con- 
cretion of the concept. A statue of Wilson stands in a public 
square; it topples over and, faling upon a boy playing at its 
base, kills him instantly. The death of that innocent boy is 
pathetic. As a second supposition, the statue falls and pins 
the boy without killing him. The boy struggles to free him- 
self. There is the conflict essential to the dramatic. As a 
third case, the statue of Wilson falls upon Senator Lodge, 
the man who may have been responsible indirectly for has- 
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tening Wilson’s death. It does not kill Lodge instantly— 
such a fate might be construed as poetic justice—but Lodge, 
like the boy in the second case, struggles vainly to free him- 
self. That is tragedy. 

The other basic concepts of the drama — inner and 
outer conflict, katharsis, the hero, comedy, wit and humor, 
the sentimental drama, and so on—can have truly human- 
istic values purged of nationalisms and, at the same time, 
the practical value of reducing the number of visits to the 
psychiatrist in search of explanations and cures of behavior. 
There are other concepts which can have implications for 
almost all our activities. Though all humanists know them, 
let me give one more example. In second year foreign lan- 
guage courses either in high school or in college, I should 
like to include, instead of some inanity, literary illustrations 
of an expansion of Ruskin’s discussion of the pathetic fallacy, 
i.e., his classification of men into four groups: (1) those who 
feel strongly, think weakly, and see untruly; (2) those who 
think strongly, feel weakly, and see truly but ineffectually; 
(3) those who think strongly, feel strongly, and see truly— 
like some of the awakening scientists; and (4) those who 
think strongly, feel strongly, and see truly not only the im- 
mediate scene but beyond—an ability which makes them 
seers, poets, or leaders of men. Simplified versions of or 
excerpts from the Quijote, Faust, and Cyrano de Bergerac 
can illumine those concepts and give the student something 
of a yardstick for his own emotions, judgments, and attitudes. 

Lack of space precludes more than the mention of 
general works which may be used as guides. Shipley’s 
Dictionary of World Literature is a handy reference work; 
Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being and Barnes’s Intellec- 
tual and Cultural History of the Western World merit cull- 
ing; the standard works on the drama, the novel, poetry, and 
aesthetics contain plenty of evidence that basic concepts can 
be found, organized, and exemplified by literature. Workers 
in the social, physical, and biological sciences are sifting out 
their fundamental concepts, many of which can help us 
choose our content and materials. If the present principles 
of academic freedom—which unfortunately tend to make 
the language teacher a listener—interfere, those principles 
must give way to freedom of expression informed by basic 
concepts. 
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A core of concepts can be found which may make us 
brothers under our thin departmental and _ nationalistic 
skins. Meaningful content will surely not be hurtful to 
linguistic achievement—having something worth while to 
talk about does not ordinarily stifle speech. Chemistry, 
physics, music, art—all have cores of common knowledge 
which mock national boundaries. We humanists in the fields 
of language and literature can have them too if we forget 
that the end and aim of all existence is this language or that 
language, this national literature or that national literature. 
Shakespeare is my birthright—that is true—but so are Aris- 
tophanes, Petrarch, Moliere, Cervantes, Goethe, D. F. Sar- 
miento, Dostoevski, and too many others to mention. I am 
not arguing for a great-books course—I am arguing for 
great concepts in language and literature courses, concepts 
which may help select the works of any literature and may 
serve as a yardstick for measuring them. These concepts 
will not be inflexible; they will, in many instances, be con- 
troversial—theories of the aesthetic present a case in point— 
but perhaps through that very controversy over which con- 
cepts are basic, we can graduate fewer students who, like 
the parrot, having been taught to talk, must talk—but have 
nothing to talk about. 

I hope soon to publish my notion of what such a core 
should contain. There will be differences of opinion; there 
will be charges of oversimplification, and of regimentation 
from the anti-rationalists, but destructive criticism which 
does not suggest something better as a means of contributing 
to a different kind of world should not deter us. 

Solid, significant content can make our language courses 
more effective linguistically and culturally; and can enable 
us to extend our students’ horizons concentrically. We have 
done a good job in answering the first two of Spingarn’s 
questions: “What is the author trying to express?” and 
“How has he expressed it?” The third question, “Was it 
worth expressing?” needs in this new world collaborative 
study, thought, and planning if we want many more heart- 
beats for the best of our youth and for ourselves. 
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PROVINCIALISM AND REGIONALISM 


James L. JARRETT 


Of the many stories told on Bostonians, one of the best 
concerns a First-Family dowager dining with a young girl 
just arrived in the Hub from the vague West. It had been 
the girl’s first train ride, and she was flushed with the pleas- 
ures of the trip. To the girl’s surprise, however, the old 
Bostonian plied her with questions about the pullman ac- 
commodations. “Do you mean you’ve never been on a 
train?” the girl asked. “Why, no,” the lady replied; “you 
see, I was born in Boston.” 

Put such stories—which, of course, would be pointless 
if they were not founded in real and typical attitudes— 
alongside those that report the Texan’s blatant pride, the 
New Yorker’s ignorance of that part of the United States 
not serviced by the subway, ‘and even the not altogether 
spontaneous boasting of Californians and Floridans, and a 
pattern begins to emerge. Details can be sketched in from 
a glance at the rather flimsy banner fluttering over Main 
Street, proclaiming, with no intention of modesty, Jumping 
Offville to be “Boysenberry Capital of the World.” 

Neither such local pride nor this reference to it is any 
new phenomenon. In the ancient Hellenic world the dis- 
tinction between Greek and Barbarian was an invidious one; 
and there was Xenophanes, who, even in the Sixth Century 
B.C., was traveled enough to have a sophisticated scorn for 
the Thracians who believed that the Gods must, like them, 
have blue eyes and red hair. Yet today it is of particular 
importance to examine such attitudes, and soberly, to see 
whether they are compatible with our desperate need to 
build an international community. And the examination 
must proceed in the hideous light of the atom bomb. 

Let us speak of Provincialism, by which term we name 
an attitude of smug satisfaction in one’s own “province,” 
whatever its boundaries be. The negative corollary is an 
ignorance, suspicion, sometimes even hatred, of the outsider 
and his locale. If in our time we have, through the efforts of 
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the anthropologist and sociologist, very great evidence of 
the primitive man’s uncritical identification of what is and 
has been, what appears to the immediate view, with what is 
right, we need not look to the antipodes for illustrations of 
the thesis. Sauk Centre and Gopher Prairie will serve us; 
but so will New York City and Los Angeles. 


It has become popular today to speak of the shrinking 
of the globe through the great advances in transportation 
and communication. We are not infrequently reminded 
that one of the incidental benefits of the recent war was the 
dispersal of millions of Americans over the face of the earth; 
by now everyone has got to know some twenty year olds, 
hailing from backwoodsy sections, who have, however, spent 
some considerable periods of time in India, New Guinea, 
Italy, or Iran. Then, again, we know that our population is 
surprisingly mobile. —The man who has never been away 
from home is encountered less often today; in more and 
more places one can sensibly ask of a person, “Where do 
you come from?” 


However, it is all too easy to jump from such data to 
undependable conclusions. Travel is by no means always 
broadening. Many is the soldier who viewed exotic lands 
only through the flap of his own tent; or, sent half way 
around the world to engage in a gigantic ideological struggle, 
could not broaden his interests beyond the mayoralty elec- 
tion back home. Improved travel conditions afford oppor- 
tunity for travel, travel and improved communication afford 
opportunity for knowledge of other peoples and their ways; 
such knowledge may broadén one’s sympathies, interests, 
and tolerance, and such attitudes may conduce to action in 
behalf of peaceful world fellowship. In no instance does the 
potentiality automatically emerge into actuality. 

Provincialism has always been with us, but it need not 
be condoned. A victory against it was won in the Civil War: 
a nation was re-established in the face of a splintering ten- 
dency, a debilitating emphasis on states’ rights. Today a 
major obstacle to the establishment of peace is rooted in the 
attitude of indifference or hostility to the outsider, or the 
bland assumption that until the outsider becomes like us, 
there can be no hope. Constructively, it might be said— 
here only summarily—that three reforms are indicated: 
(1) a broader knowledge of those from without the pro- 
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vince, a knowledge not intellectually aloof, but aimed at a 
sympathetic understanding of the ways of the outsider; 
(2) a re-examination of the ways of the “in-group,” a use 
of the mirror held up by the outsider to search for motes and 
beams in one’s own eyes; (3) a sustained effort at a recon- 
ciliation of those contradictions in belief, attitude, and be- 
havior which seem responsible for our continuing failure to 
achieve at least that much world unity that goes by the 
name of peace. 

It will have been observed by the reader that the above 
argument against Provincialism, might, without much 
change, have been said to be against Isolationism or Nation- 
alism. Rebecca West in a recent work blames many writers 
for attacking Nationalism under the assumption that it is to 
be identified with Imperialism. But Nationalism, she says, 
“means simply a special devotion of a people to its own 
material and spiritual achievements. ...”’ It is fruitless to 
argue what the real meaning of the word is, and we will 
leave it to the dictionary maker to determine its prevailing 
usage; nevertheless, such a definition may serve us in stating 
our second thesis. 

To pair off against Provincialism, let us take the term 
Regionalism, which we will use to name an attitude of 
special interest in and devotion to one’s own region (whether 
one’s own by way of inheritance or acquisition), but an in- 
terest and devotion not incompatible with a more broadly- 
oriented outlook and sympathy, or with a self-critical view. 

We have already referred to the tendency of people 
today to move. The motivation is no longer primarily that 
of a westward push for new lands or gold or for a region 
where one may isolate himself from persecution. Today one 
is more likely to explain his shift as due to “being trans- 
ferred,” or to having learned from the want-ads of a news- 
paper of a more promising job in another town. The up- 
rooting of a family, the leaving of the district where one’s 
family name is known and where the countryside, the dialect, 
the customs are familiar, is not without its dramatic interest; 
but no less are the circumstances of the re-settling. Most 
persons don’t remain itinerants indefinitely; they locate, 


**The Meaning of Treason,” Harper’s Magazine (October, 1947), p. 290. 
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establish themselves, somewhere. All too frequently, how- 
ever, they remain essentially foreigners in their new abode. 
They do not succeed in identifying themselves with their 
adopted region; they remain largely indifferent to it. 


Some there are who defend their lack of interest in the 
local scene by arguing that their internationalism does not 
permit of divided allegiance, that one cannot at once and 
with consistency strive for a unification of the world and 
exercise any particular interest in his immediate environ- 
ment. 


But this neglect of the region where one’s experiences 
are so immediate and perceptua! may well be an unneces- 
sary impoverishment of one’s life. Regardless of how easy 
and fast transportation becomes, it seems that one will con- 
tinue to know about other places mostly at second hand 
or from relatively casual visits. There is still one’s home, 
one’s locale. Its nature, its peculiarities, its history, customs, 
speech, folk-lore, its face, must be a possible source of great 
values in life. Nor is there anything inevitable about the 
association of interest in the local with narrowness or bigotry 
or uncritical approval of what is here and disapproval of 
what is there. It might even be argued that a fully- 
enlightened internationialism must be rooted in more im- 
mediately established interests and concerns. In short, Re- 
gionalism is possible and desirable; so is Internationalism; 
but this does not represent a choice that must be made be- 
tween incompatibles. 


Santayana has made the point about the supposed 
opposition between Nationalism and Internationalism: 


A man’s feet must be planted in his country, but his eyes 
should survey the world. What a statesman might well aim 
at would be to give the special sentiments and gifts of his 
countrymen such a turn that, while continuing all vital 
traditions, they might find less and less of what is human, 
alien to their genius. Differences in nationality, founded 
on race and habitat, must always subsist; but what has been 
superadded artificially by ignorance and bigotry may be 
gradually abolished in view of universal relations better 
understood. There is a certain plane on which all races, 
if they reach it at all, must live in common, the plane of 
morals and science. . . . What is excluded from science and 
morals is not variety, but contradiction.” 


*George Santayana, Reason in Society (New York, 1905), p. 175. 
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One does live in a region. This need not be regarded 
as an unfortunate necessity. Rather, one does well to know 
the place where his feet are planted, and to delight in that 
knowledge; but one does well, also, to go on to survey the 
world that he may know better how to cope with the con- 
tradictions between regions, between nations, that eventuate 
in wars. It might thus become possible to be, without 
divided loyalty, citizens of Utah and citizens of the world. 





THE CHILD SHALL BE NAMELESS 


The mother’s words—rhapsodic, wild— 
Spell trouble for her unborn child: 
“If it’s a boy, it’s Peter Pan; 
If it’s a girl, perhaps Trist-Ann. 
But Cleo-leo would combine 
John’s uncle with an aunt of mine!” 
Or what about Le Drippe, La Drool 
To answer to, all day at school? 
Or Eupha, say, or Dionysius 
Or Hephzibah or Aloysius? 
Or Chi-O for the dear Omegas 
Or lovely—if a boy—Las Vegas? 
Poor kid! Too bad the legislature 
Has passed no act of nomenclature 
That states: The child shall not be cumbered 
With parents’ brainstorms—merely numbered— 
And shall, until he’s old enough 
To choose his own, be “on the cuff.” 
—R. A. CRABTREE. 





DOCTRINE ON DRESS 


HALBERT S. GREAVES 


In the July issue of the Utah Humanities Review, Mrs. 
Fairfax P. Walkup presented an excellent and informative 
discussion of Utah pioneer costume,* based on extensive “eye- 
witness” examinations of actual pioneer costumes which she 
and two research assistants located in various parts of the 
state. This paper, presenting a different view of Utah 
pioneer costume, is complementary to Mrs. Walkup’s paper. 
The present writer’s purpose is to discuss what pioneer 
leaders said about male and female dress* when they “de- 
livered speeches” from the pulpit. In all probability, there 
was a direct relationship between the advice offered from 
the pulpit and the dress worn by the members of the con- 
gregations, although the extent to which the pioneers wore 
what they “were told” to wear is not suggested in this paper. 


To some readers, it may be surprising to note that re- 
marks on costume were frequently related to religion, and 
applied to conditions (or subject-matter) seemingly un- 
related to fashion. But on the other hand, persons familiar 
with early Utah history are fully aware of the way spiritual 
and temporal matters were intermingled in preachments 
of early Mormon leaders. Only the years 1847 to 1869 will 
be considered here, since the semi-isolation of Utah ended 
in 1869 with the completion of the trans-continental rail- 
road. 


Before statements of pioneer leaders in regard to dress 
are discussed, certain basic aspects of pioneer life in Utah 
should be mentioned, for some of them undoubtedly had 
much to do with reasons for the relatively frequent mention 
of costume in early Utah speeches. 


In the first place, cloth was hard to secure, whether 
imported or homespun; and the straitened circumstances 


*Fairfax Proudfit Walkup, “The Sunbonnet Woman: Fashions in Utah Pio- 
neer Costume,” Utah Humanities Review, I (July, 1947), 201-222. 
*In this essay, the words dress, fashion, and costume are used interchangeably, 


although the word fashion is also used, occasionally, as a synonym for “‘the 
latest styles.” 
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of a frontier economy doubtless inspired church leaders to 
discourage purchase of imported cloth and encourage use 
of homespun. And human nature being tinged with vanity, 
homespun doubtless required persuasion—or exhortation— 
to make it popular with fashion-conscious men and women. 

The policy of church leaders to discourage trade with 
gentile merchants was another reason for discussion of 
fashion in official church utterances ;* while still another was 
the practical-mindedness that distinguishes so much early 
Mormon preaching. 

Important, too, was the necessity for keeping the minds 
of the laity on matters of religion rather than on frills and 
adornments of dress. If this necessity seems remote today, 
we must not forget the tribulations that preceded the re- 
moval of the church to Utah, the intense faith of those who 
suffered much and worked hard to keep the church intact 
during the search for sanctuary. When church members 
moved away from the persecutions of the Middle West and 
found comparative peace in Utah, there was a danger that 
their thoughts might turn toward material things more than 
the leaders desired. Brigham Young constantly preached 
that the saints could not have the kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of gold at the same time, and a simple extension 
of this doctrine could easily have led to frequent mention 
from the pulpit of instructions in regard to dress. 

Of the above reasons for sermonizing on fashion, the 
principal one was economic. Although freight rates from 
the East and the Middle West varied from year to year, they 
were always high, sometimes prohibitively high. In 1852, 
for example, when machinery for the first Utah sugar fac- 
tory was carried by ox-train from Fort Leavenworth to Salt 
Lake City, “ ... the hugeness of the financial undertaking 
is born of the information that the regular ton charge for 
handling freight over this route was $250.”* From this state- 
ment, it should not be supposed that such tremendous freight 
rates existed during all of Utah’s early history; yet it is possi- 
*The extent to which Mormons enriched gentile merchants in buying from them 

is revealed in Andrew Love Neff’s History of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1940), 


chapter 16. The speeches of early Utah leaders were a principal source 
for Neff’s information in this chapter. 

‘Neff, op. cit., p. 297. Chapters XIV, XVI, and XXX provide detailed and 
illuminating discussions of freight rates, profits on merchandising, com- 
modity prices, and similar matters. 
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ble to generalize to the extent of saying that imported cloth 
was usually far too expensive to be considered other than a 
luxury. 


That the problem of immense costs for imported goods 
still existed thirteen years after the sugar factory was brought 
in is indicated in an editorial of December 23, 1865: 


Among other things, President Young requests the people 
to manufacture their own hats and caps, and cease paying 
out their means to the merchants who love them only for 
what can be made out of them. The immense cost of 
those articles imported from the States and California, is 
hardly realized. The inhabitants of Utah cannot number 
less than one hundred thousand, and supposing that one- 
third of that number wear hats—which to our knowledge, 
when retailed, cost not less than $2.50, and many of them 
$7.00 apiece—to average the cost of those articles would 
alone be a yearly tax of almost $4.72 on each person, 
making an aggregate of about $157,333.° 


As Professor Neff appropriately comments, “This was too 
large a drain on the limited means of the people of the 
Territory.” 


With these basic considerations in mind, then, as back- 
ground for an understanding of some of the motivating 
forces in the discussion of fashion from early Utah pulpits, 
we may with interest examine a portion of that discussion. 


An ideal that Brigham Young frequently set up for 
women was unadorned beauty. As he declared on one oc- 
cation, it was greatly to be admired: 


It adds no beauty to a lady, in my opinion, to adorn her 
with fine feathers. When I look at a woman, I look at her 
face, which is composed of her forehead, cheeks, nose, 
mouth and chin, and I like to see it clean, her hair combed 
neat and nice, and her eyes bright and sparkling; and if 
they are so, what do I care what she has on her head, or 
how or of what material her dress is made? Not the least 
in the world.® 


It is quite possible that this attitude was motivated prin- 
cipally by economic considerations, and it was more or less 
the foundation of Brigham’s ideas in regard to women’s 
fashions. At one time he said he loved to see the “human 


"From the Millenial Star. Quoted in Neff, op. cit., pp. 835-836. 
*Journal of Discourses, XVIII, 74. 
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form and the human face adorned,” but he wanted the 
adornments to be the workmanship of Mormon hands.’ 

He frequently remarked that ribbons and frills were 
useless on a linsey dress. He insisted that his wives should 
resist the temptation of yielding to “the foolish demands of 
fashion.” “The Grecian Bend, with its yards of waste ma- 
terial, offended Brigham Young’s sense of economy, and he 
remarked that if the size continued to increase at the current 
rate of fashion, ‘you will not be able for the life of you, to 
tell a lady, at a distance, from a camel.’” Furthermore, the 
Grecian Bend might result in deformed children.* 

President Young was offended by dresses that were so 
long they trailed in the dust; he advised the women to cut 
them off, but not so short as to expose their stockings. “Bring 
them down to the top of your shoes, and have them so that 
you can walk and clear the dust, and do not expose your 
persons.” 

In his crude yet colorful style Heber C. Kimball, Brig- 
ham’s first counselor and his figurative right hand, expressed 
the same sentiments toward long dresses and the female fail- 
ing for fine fashions. He alluded to the poor women in Salt 
Lake City, and said many of them would always be poor 
because they did not know how to take care of things. They 
wore long dresses and dragged them in the mud. He had 
talked with a lady 


. .. the other day, about long dresses and, said she, “that’s 
the fashion Queen Victoria established.” 

Says I, what the hell has Queen Victoria to do over 
here? She had better get religion before she comes to set 
an example for our ladies, dragging their dresses in the 
mud. Well, they said she established it because she had 
such a big, squatty foot. You make a great deal worse 
squat than she does, dragging your clothes through the 
mud. Br. Lorenzo spoke of it, and I told him it belonged 
to the Bishop, it was his duty to lecture on this point. 

My advice to you is, when you go home, tuck up that 
dress or cut it off.*° 


Were the women alone so vain as to succumb to the 
impractical lure of fashion? Hardly! The pants the boys 


"Ibid., X, 6. 

‘This paragraph was condensed from M. R. Werner, Brigham Young (New 
York, 1925), pp. 315-316. 

*Journal of Discourses, XII, 299. 

Deseret News, VII, 339. Speech delivered in late 1857. 
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wore, “hermaphrodite pantaloons,”’ were ridiculous, and 
would cut their backs in two, like the women’s fashions, 
And the women who came to Utah with Johnston’s Army 
were whores, and had come to set the fashion for the Mor- 
mon ladies." Kimball relieved himself of these delicate 
sentiments late in 1857, but even in the 1860s the men still 
wore tight pants, and President Brigham Young took oc- 
casion to castigate them and the frivolous men who wore 
them. They were deplorable. 


When I first saw them I gave them a name. I never 
wore them; I considered them uncomely and indecent. 
But why is it that they are worn so generally by others? 
Because they are fashionable. If it were the fashion to 
go with them unbuttoned I expect you would see plenty of 
our Elders wearing them unbuttoned.’” 


It may be that Brigham faced a dilemma in his per- 
sonal choice of clothing: was he to wear the fine things his 
wealth and position merited, or was he to set an example 
for those whom he advised to wear homespun? May we not 
believe that he intentionally used the following rare humor 
to resolve the dilemma? He is reported to have said 


. that he himself preferred homespun for his own use, 
but that he always appeared in black broadcloth because 
his wives and daughters insisted that he dress carefully and 
luxuriously: “If they were to say, ‘Brother Brigham, wear 
your home-made, we like to see you in it,’ I would give 
away my broadcloth, but to please the dear creatures I 
wear almost anything.”** 


A great deal of early Mormon preaching urged the 
Saints to build up home industry in every possible way. In 
fact, it is surprising to many people to discover the great 
extent to which spiritual and “practical” religion were in- 
termingled, and home industry was merely one aspect of 
practical religion. An essential phase of home industry was 
the making of clothing, and the leaders of the church did 
not neglect it in their sermonizing. 

Heber C. Kimball could usually be depended upon to 
say the unusual, and on one occasion he drew an idyllic 
picture that he said he would like to see become a reality. 
"Deseret News, VII, 378-380. 


“Journal of Discourses, XIV, 21. 
“Toid.,. ALV, 21. 
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After his customary admonition to obedience, he said it 
would be fine if he and his wives could go into the moun- 
tains, with their sheep and their spinning wheel. 


How nice that would look—-sitting in the door of the tent, 
spinning. It would look a great deal better than it does to 
see them taking a course to bring distress upon this people, 
depending on the world for their rotten stuffs.** 


On December 13, 1857, Lorenzo D. Young, brother to 
Brigham and a member of the first party to cross the plains, 
delivered a sermon in which he spent much time discussing 
domestic manufactures. Both men and women, he said, 
should wear nothing but homespun. He criticized women 
for wanting to wear silks and satins. Instead of eight 
thousand sheep, the men should have eight million. They 
should raise flax, and they should raise sugar cane or go 
without sweetening.” In connection with flax, it is interest- 
ing to recall that the present town of Mantua, about five 
miles east of Brigham City, was originally called Flaxville 
because one of the main purposes for its settlement was the 
raising of flax. And all students of early Utah history will 
recall the extensive efforts of the “cotton mission” to south- 
ern Utah. 

Although the Civil War need not occupy a significant 
place in this essay, it should be stated that it served as 
motivation for increased discussion of the necessity for 
domestic manufacturers. On May 12, 1861, Heber C. 
Kimball pictured the drastic results the Saints might ex- 
pect to be visited upon them after the war. The war would 
last a long time, and “. . . when it is over, they will be ten 
times more fierce and wicked towards this people than ever 
they were before.” Fighting caused mankind to lose the 
Spirit of God and to “take pleasure in killing and slaying 
each other, and when they become hot in this way they will 
combine to serve us in the same way.”””* 

On September 10, 1861, Daniel Wells told the Logan 
citizens that gentiles sent their money out of the state, and 
the Mormons had difficulty keeping enough circulating 
medium. “That woman that makes a yard of cloth accom- 
plishes a good work towards building up the independence 
“Deseret News, Wii, 339: 


“Ibid., VII, 334. 
“Ibid., XI, 97. 
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of the kingdom of God, and by her works her faith is made 
manifest.””’ 

An important speech on the question of home industries 
was delivered by President Young on the second of Febru- 
ary, 1862. It indicates, in a measure, the scope of his plans 
for the territory. He wanted “capitalists” to procure mach- 
inery for home manufacturing. He predicted that “.. . at 
no distant period merchandising in imported goods will 
cease in the Territory, and the fabrics we wear will be manu- 
factured by ourselves—imported fabrics will not be here.” 
The money that would accumulate could be used to build 
up the kingdom. He wanted a carding machine and fifty 
or one hundred spinning jennies. Like other authorities, 
Brigham also mentioned the effect the war was having and 
would have on the Saints: 


It is necessary for us to sustain ourselves, or we will be left 
in poverty, nakedness, and distress, as a consequence of 
war and the breaking up of the general government. We 
now meet men who seemingly have very little clothing— 
they wear patch upon patch. I would not by this remark 
have it understood that clothing ought not to be neatly and 
somewhat extensively mended, but I have seen men wear 
pantaloons so patched that it would puzzle you to place 
your finger upon a piece of the original. They have wives 
and daughters, but they do not spin.’® 


This statement (and others like it) is of value to students of 
early Utah history and manners not only because it reveals 
facts about Utah’s economy and the view Utah’s leaders had 
of the effect the Civil War would have on Utah, but also— 
and most specifically—because it provides the researcher on 
Utah costume with information that cannot be procured 
from an examination of existing samples of early dress; for 
pantaloons patched in the manner described by Brigham 
Young would not—or could not—be preserved for an addi- 
tional eighty-five years. 

One more item will suffice to clinch the point that the 
leaders constantly urged church members to make their own 
clothes as much as possible; indeed it indicates that the laity 
did not please the leadership in this respect. On April 6, 
1868, President Young chided the Saints for their failure to 
heed counsel in regard to making themselves self-sustaining. 


"Tbid., XI, 193. 
*Ibid., XI, 186. 
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Some men were not cultivating their land as they should. 
For years he had asked the bishops to raise rye, but they had 
failed to do it. He wanted the women to be able to make 
hats for themselves and for the men from home-grown rye 
straw. Waste, neglect, and idleness, he said, are ridiculous. 
He had tried to urge the Saints to pursue a course that 
would make them self-sustaining, for the church wanted to 
relieve the poor of all nations, to bring them to Zion.” 


Thus the larger pattern of early-day religion in Utah 
is revealed in remarks about seemingly non-spiritual matters. 

Inextricably tied up with arguments for home manu- 
factures were warnings to eschew frills and to exercise fru- 
gality. Hovering over the people most of the time was the 
fear of shortage and famine: crops might fail from drought 
or frost, or they might be destroyed by crickets or grass- 
hoppers; or relationships with the remainder of the United 
States might become such that Utah would be forced to de- 
pend entirely on its own resources. It is doubtful that Heber 
C. Kimball forecast the march of Johnston’s Army against 
Utah in the references that follow, but it is entirely possible 
that he foresaw the impending “irrepressible conflict’ be- 
tween the states when, on July 5, 1857, he advised the ladies 
not to tease their husbands for silks, satins, and fine bonnets, 
but to go to work and make their own clothing. He said, 
in part, 


Lay up your stores, and take your silks and fine things, and 
exchange them for grain and such things as you need, and 
the time will come when we will be obliged to depend upon 
our own resources; for the time is not far distant when the 
curtain will be dropped between us and United States. 
When that time comes, brethren and sisters, you will wish 
you had commenced sooner to make your own clothing. I 
tell you, God requires us to go into home manufacture: 
and, prolong it as much as you like, you have got to do it.*° 


Approximately six months later Kimball delivered a speech 
that reveals much about living conditions in the Utah of 
1857. He harangued the men and women for using wool 
and cotton yarn for carpets instead of for shirts, dresses, and 
quilts. He told how patch-quilts should be made, and com- 
pared them to the famous coat of Joseph. He also told how 


"Tbid., April 24, 1868. 
*Journal of Discourses, V, 10. 
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linen is made from flax. For the benefit of the vain and the 
wasteful, he said, 


When I married my wife, . . . she was a spinner of both 
wool and flax and wore woolen dresses for winter and 
linen for summer, and never put on a calico dress except 
to go to meeting, nor fine shoes—she would wear her coarse 
shoes until she got to the meeting house and then she 
would change her shoes.”* 


After saying he intended to raise flax the next year and 
to have his wives spin it, he asserted that he was going to 
have a manufacturing school in his family, so that his wives 
and children could make their own clothing. If the Mor- 
mons were to become free and independent, they must learn 
to make their own clothes, and raise all necessary crops for 
food. Many of the things he had bought in stores had been 
so rotten they would hardly last as long as it took to buy 
them. “Our women have got, almost universally, two good 
woolen dresses apiece. I know that those two woolen dresses 
will wear out thirty calico dresses such as we buy here.” 


Just as Heber C. Kimball was proud of his wife’s fru- 
gality and industriousness, so was Brigham Young proud of 


the same qualities in his mother and grandmother. In 1857, 
he said, 


If my mother and her grandmother”’ got one silk dress, 
and they lived to a hundred years old, it was all that they 
wanted. I think my grandmother’s silk dress came down 
to her children. She put her silk dress on when I went to 
see her. It was, I think, her wedding dress, and she had 
been married some seventy years.?* 


It should not be surmised from the preceding refer- 
ences to domestic manufacturers and the need for economy, 
the exhortation not to be slaves to fashion, and the instruc- 
tions to wear relatively plain clothes, that Utah pioneer 
dress was entirely home-made or entirely plain. Mrs. Walk- 
up provides ample proof that a great many early Utah 
costumes were rich and beautiful, made from fine and ex- 
pensive cloth, attractively designed, and expertly, sometimes 
exquisitely, tailored.** And there can be no doubt that much, 
"Deseret News, VII, 339. 

*Judging from the remaining context, President Young may have intended to 
refer to his mother’s mother rather than her grandmother. 


“Journal of Discourses, XIX, 74 
*Walkup, op. cit., passim. 
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if not most, of the fine workmanship of the costumes was 
executed by the pioneers themselves. Mrs. Walkup also 
established proof that fashion notes and magazines from the 
East were available to the pioneers.* Living examples of 
Eastern fashions were also on frequent display in Utah, for 
the trails to California from the East were well worn by 
emigrants who passed through Utah. 

Combining the facts presented in Mrs. Walkup’s paper 
with the speech-statements presented in this paper, should 
we not conclude that for fine occasions many pioneers wore 
fine clothes (some imported, some home-made), and that 
these, principally, are the costumes available today; but that 
every-day dress probably was patterned after the instructions 
given by church leaders to wear plain, sturdy clothing, and 
to use homespun as much as possible? 





YOU DO NOT SAY YOUR PRAYERS 


You do not say your prayers. I wonder why. 
You did—remember—eighteen years ago, 
When we were married. Moonlit head bent low, 
You bowed beside our bridal bed while I, 
Who had not prayed since boyhood, could but lie 
And guess at what you asked God to bestow 
And what you thanked Him for as you knelt so 
Within that mountain lodge which neighbored sky. 
You do not say your prayers. Am I to blame? 
Has drouthy disbelief of mine at last 
Made barren fertile faith with arid blast? 
Be as you were when first you took my name. 
How welcome was the green that with you came; 
How desolate the desert—and how vast! 

—R. A. CRABTREE. 


*Walkup, of. cit., pp. 205-208. 








A SHEAF OF ORIGINAL LETTERS 
I. 
LETTERS FROM BRIGHAM YOUNG' 


1. To Cot. THomas L. KANE’ 


Great Salt Lake City, U. T. 
Sep Ist 1858 
Col. Thos. L. Kane, 
Dear Sir:- 

Our worthy friend, the bearer of this 
note, is Geo. Q. Cannon, who is selected to go East for the 
purpose of attending to business pertaining to the Press. He 
will receive, with much pleasure, any suggestions and ad- 
vice from so valued a friend as Col. Kane,’ and endeavor 
to carry them out to the best of his ability. He will act en- 
tirely under your direction. 

I have no hesitancy in believing that your acquaintance 
with him will ripen into a mutual friendship alike pleasing, 
and, I trust, beneficial in promoting the public interest 
which we have so at heart, and aid in ridding our fair 
Territory of her foreign dictators and oppressors. 

Trusting that the time is not far distant when Utah 
shall be able to assume her rights and place among the 
family of nations, 

I remain, very truly, 
Your friend, 
Brigham Young 

"These letters, photographic copies of which may be consulted in the archives of 
the Utah Hummanities Research Foundation, were penned by his aman- 
uenses; they are, however, signed in Brigham Young’s own hand. 

*Letters Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are printed by permission of Mr. Burton W. Musser. 

*Thomas Leiper Kane of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who had been befriended 
by the Mormons on the plains of Iowa in 1846, on his own responsibility 
had come to Utah in February, 1858, to intercede in behalf of his Mormon 
friends, who at the time were estranged from the United States Govern- 
ment. Through his efforts, a compromise was arranged whereby Johnston’s 
Army was permitted to encamp at Camp Floyd while a Peace Commission 
was sent from Washington to investigate the alleged difficulties. For a full 
account of Col. Kane’s relations with the Mormons, see Albert L. Zobell’s 


article, ‘“Thomas L. Kane, Ambassador to the Mormons,” in Utah Human- 
ities Review I (October, 1947), pp. 320 ff. (L.H.C.) 
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2. To Cot. THomas L. KANE 
Great Salt Lake City, Oct. 22, 1858. 


Col. Thomas L. Kane, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Colonel :—Since my last letter per 
politeness of Genl. H. S. Eldredge, and bearing date Sept 
10th, but little has transpired that would be deemed inter- 
esting beyond our borders, for reason which you, who are so 
correctly conversant with many of the characteristics of 
Utah’s population, can most readily understand. Nearly all 
who moved south’ have returned to their homes, a labor 
which, in connection with haying harvesting, repairing 
buildings and fences, securing fuel and making other prepar- 
ations against the severity of winter, has pretty closely con- 
fined the attention and efforts of all to the management of 
their individual affairs. And Genl. Johnson [sic], so far as I 
can learn is, no doubt, very anxious to earn that reputation 
in the management of troops, that should be the pride and 
justly deserved claim of every officer in an American army, 
seeking to protect and never trampling upon the most lightly 
prized right of even the poorest and most unpopular citizens; 
but thus far he fails in his attempts. —The Government store- 
houses and other buildings being erected in Cedar valley are 
reported to be, as a general thing, not of the most durable 
description, a species of economy which the General, prob- 
ably, deems politic, while at the same time affording the 
troops ample comfort and conveniences. 

An influx of quite a number of the customary followers 
of an army and army suttlers and attaches has caused, as 
fortold to Capt. Van Vliet, the enactment in our streets of 
a few of those scenes of profanity, drunkenness, &c. hitherto 
almost unknown here, and which are so properly ever offen- 
sive to even the lowest grade of moral decorum. And a few 
of these reckless and characterless adventurers have defied 
wholesome law, both in word and deed, two of them having 
been killed by their fellows in quarrels, and one of them, a 
few days past, having shot a policeman quietly engaged in 
"This was the famous “Move South” whereby 60,000 Mormon colonists left 


their homes and fled southward in protest against the coming of Johnston’s 
Army to Utah. (L.H.C.) 
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the discharge of his duty in guarding a prisoner, from which 
wound he has since died, and as yet the ruffian has eluded 
the grasp of justice. These are a few of the incidents attend- 
ing the course of those who fain would trample upon all law 
and virtue, but an efficient police force and the reception of 
no open countenance from General Johnston suffice to keep 
affairs partially within bounds, all things considered ; and we 
trust to be able to do so, until the army, (whom they look to 
for support) is withdrawn, when without doubt the rabble 
speculators will leave. 

Our Friend Governor Cumming and his good lady are 
well, and apparently enjoy themselves quite as much as 
they could have anticipated in a region so far from their 
former associations and endearments. The Governor, as 
hitherto, pursues his impartial and manful course in favor 
of justice and right, as he understands them, and continues 
to be very popular with all the inhabitants who are ac- 
quainted with his acts and feelings. 

The removal of Hunt, Craig, Morrell and other U. S. 
civil officers here, whose removal has long since been peti- 
tioned for with the best of reasons, and which the Peace 
Commissioners’ expressed themselves almost assured would 
be at once attended to upon presentation, seems as yet to 
sleep in some hole or corner in Washington, leaving a strong 
impression that some power outside of either the “Golden 
rule” or constitutional law, stands between us and the 
granting of our first petition, since the adjustment, for a 
small share of the cheapest description of American inalien- 
able rights. 

By the perusal of the “News,” which I trust you receive, 
you will at once observe that we have deemed it most politic 
not to treat much upon agitating topics, being of the opinion 
that handling them in detail in our paper would prove more 
injurious than beneficial, and at any rate that the appear- 
ance of that class of articles in the “News” could have but 
little influence in quarters where influence will be most effec- 
tive in producing correct political and social action. This 
view of home policy does not, of course, have any bearing 
upon what it may be deemed proper to handle in papers 


*The Utah Peace Commissioners named by President Buchanan included L. W. 
Powell, ex-governor and senator-elect from the state of Kentucky, and 
Major Ben McCulloch of Texas. 
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outside of Utah, nor upon the when nor how; neither is it 
known how long the present course in publishing may be 
best for the “News” columns. 

Since the arbitrary, unjust and illegal annulling of the 
mail contract awarded to Mr. Hiram Kimball of this City, 
we have seen nothing to warrant our entrusting any matter 
of importance to the conveyance of the mail; and all the 
facts connected with that annulling tend directly to lesson 
any confidence which might otherwise obtain in the fidelity 
of our mails. Mr. Kimball, only in February, 1857, and upon 
the mere newspaper rumor, that the contract had been 
awarded to his bid, began to put mail service upon the route 
between this city and Independence, Mo., and very rapidly, 
for the season of the year and circumstances, efficient and 
trusty men with numerous animals were placed upon the 
line, and expensive arrangements gone into for speedily com- 
pleting and maning [sic] necessary stations for safety, rest 
and other accommodations until in a brief period, so ener- 
getic and well conducted were the operations, the mail was 
taken through in the hitherto unprecedented short time of 
sixteen travelling days: so satisfactory praiseworthy and 
gratifying a result was attained by the outlay of probably 
nigh $200,000, and after such a speedy, faithful and reliable 
public service, so contrary to the customary unsatisfactory 
and uncertain mode of conduct in mail transportation, the 
P. O. Department not only annull’d the contract, but, so 
far as we have heard, have only paid a small part of the 
amount due under the pitifully low rate of $23,000 a year, 
the contract bid; and the Postmaster of Independence re- 
fused, under orders as he alleged, to let Mr. Judson L. Stod- 
dard, one of the Conductors, have the July mail, notwith- 
standing Mr. Stoddard told him that he would bring it 
through for nothing. There is not an American possessed 
of the least spark of patriotism but would spurn at the 
authors of such treatment, and regret that highhanded out- 
rage upon the rights of American Citizens, by sheer fellows, 
should not only have so ruthlessly cut of [sic] the faithful 
rendering of such efficient public service at so low a rate to 
the Department, but should also have indefinitely post- 
poned the thick scattering of prosperous and useful settle- 
ments along so long a line of now dreary and unprotected 
travel. But no, the rate of $23,000 a year could not be paid 
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for carrying a mail in several days short a time than I have 
yet learned that it has been carried by the contractors at 
some $200,000 a year. True, the present contract is for a 
weekly mail, but who does not understand that when a route 
is stocked the cost of transportation for the three additional 
trips will fall far below three fourths of the whole sum, thus 
giving the present contractors in the neighborhood of $100, 
000 for what Mr. Kimball was to have received $23,000. It 
is possible that the Postmaster General has awarded the 
contract, allowed the rates, and otherwise laid the wires, 
that so soon as a little rough weather occurs the service will 
fail, a strong opposition to the northern route be raised under 
that plea, and Utah Mail service by the South Pass be dis- 
continued in favor of the so much (in certain Departments) 
loved southerned route. And it is more than possible that all 
we can say upon the subject will not at present do much to- 
wards effecting the extension of mail rights to Utah, still 
there can be no harm, in stating as I have, a few of the late 
prominent abuses meted to Utah by the P. O. Department, 
for they serve to elucidate the rampant workings of political 
trickery and chicanery, and the proof can be forthcoming 
when wanted. The annulling of Mr Kimballs contract was 
a great national loss, in a financial point of view, and a great 
legal and moral outrage.” 


How would it answer for George Q. Cannon to oc- 
casionally treat upon the subject of Slavery, at such times, 
and in such way and manner as your judgment might direct? 
Bro George has command of all the funds you may deem 
requisite for the accomplisment of his work. 


"In 1854, W. M. F. Magraw had been awarded a contract for carrying a 
monthly mail between Salt Lake City and Independence, Missouri, for 
$14,400 a year, increased to $36,000 the following year. But because of 
unsatisfactory service, his contract was annulled in October, 1856, and one 
was awarded to Hiram Kimball, a Mormon, for an annuity of $23,000. The 
incensed Magraw, blaming the Mormons for the loss of his contract, there- 
upon wrote a scurrilous letter to his friend President Buchanan, in which 
he charged the Mormons with many crimes which, if true, amounted to re- 
bellion against the United States Government. The Magraw letter was one 
of the three documents used by President Buchanan to justify his sending 
an army under Albert Sidney Johnston to Utah. Brigham Young had 
hoped to convert the Kimball contract into an efficient mail and passenger 
service to be known as the B. Y. Express Carrying Company, and am- 
bitious plans were laid accordingly. But coincident with the decision to 
send an army to Utah, the Kimball contract was annulled in June, 1857. 
With the termination of the “Utah War,” the government in May, 1858, 
awarded a new contract to John M. Hockaday and Company for a weekly 
service between Salt Lake City and Independence, Missouri, for $190,000 
a year. (L.H.C.) 
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In accordance with what I deem the dictates of pru- 
dence, my conduct and conversation, continue to be quite 
reserved, at the same time being easy of access by all that 
business or courtesy warrant. Senator Broderick arrived in 
our City from California on the 18th instant, and was 
tendered the hospitalities of the City. I had a pleasant inter- 
view with him in my Office on the 20th, though he appeared 
somewhat unwell and fatigued by his journey, having en- 
countered some rough weather as he neared our City. He 
purposes leaving for Washington in the morning. 

Bro Kimball says, “my kind respects to Col. Kane and 
family, and God bless him, and his family and all his Fathers 
house,” in which he is most cordially joined by Brother 
Wells, all your acquaintances in Utah, and by truly 


Your friend and the friend 
of all good men. 


Brigham Young 
3. To ELper Isaac Groo 


St George, Utah. 
November 28th 1876. 

To 

Elder Isaac Groo, 
9 Denham St., Glebe Road, 

Sydney, N.S. W. 

Dear Brother, 
Your welcome 

letter of October 20th was duly received by last mail. 

It is always very acceptable to receive reports of the 
experience and labors of the brethren engaged in the min- 
istry. The duty devolves upon the Holy Priesthood to 
present the Gospel message to those who sit in darkness 
among the nations that they may be left without excuse. 
And forever blessed shall those be, who, having this trust, 
faithfully discharge it and thus rid their garments of the 
blood of this generation. 

Your letter conveys the intimation that your health is 
not good and has been failing for some three months prior 
to the date of your letter. If this continues your [sic] are at 
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liberty to return home. It would be well to leave some trusty 
faithful Elder in charge in the event of your coming home. 
This liberty to return is granted also to any of the other 
Elders who may be suffering from ill-health. 


You will perceive by the heading of this letter that I am 
in St George. We arrived here on the 9th inst. The weather 
has been, and continues to be, very fine. My health, I am 
thankful to state, is excellent, as is the general health of 
the people. 


The Temple of the Lord in this city is nearly com- 
pleted. Very little more work will entirely finish it. We in- 
tend to decorate it with the productions of our own hands. 
Provo Factory is making upwards of a thousand yards of 
beautiful light colored carpet for the building. Washington 
Factory is busily engaged making some and the sisters of 
the Southern Settlements are busy making Rag Carpet for 
the Hall ways. Fringe is being made out of our Utah pro- 
duced silk for the Altars and Pulpits. The workmen on the 
Temple have been diligent and the very general feeling of 
the Saints is one of gratitude and thankfulness to the Al- 
mighty for the great privilege and blessing of having such a 
Holy House nearly completed in which they will have the 
power to attend to those Divine Ordinances which are es- 
sential to the Salvation of the living and of the dead. 


Reports from Brothers Lot Smith, George Lake and 
Lorenzo H. Hatch and others in Arizona Territory and New 
Mexico continue to be encouraging. Bro. Jones with some 
others from the North will be here in a day or two on their 
way to Mexico. Bro. Jones and others having labored in the 
ministry there last Winter. 

The political condition of the country appears to be in 
a sad state. But, for the work of the Lord and the accom- 
plishment of His purposes we think it is all right. 

Our kind remembrances to you and to your co-laborers 
in the Vineyard and to all Saints. 

Our blessings be and abide with you all. 


Your Brother in the Gospel, 
Brigham Young 
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4. To ALFALES YOUNG’ 


St George 
December 29th 1876. 
To 


Alfales Young, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


My dear Son, 
Your letter of 16th inst 
duly received, and contents noted. 


I am pleased to learn that you are in good health, and 
feel well in spirit. 

In reference to John W. [Young] I should like you both 
to have had the pleasure of meeting when he was on his 
way East. He arrived in Salt Lake City on last Thursday 
night. I received a greeting telegram from him yesterday. 


You have correctly learned that Fera has resigned his 
position in the Naval Academy. In doing this, it by the 
sanction [sic] of the Principal, of the Academy, Rear Ad- 
miral Rodgers, and in a manner to maintain his honor 
without the least particle of impeachment. Testimonials 
from the Principal are highly complimentary to Fera and as 
you may be sure are gratifying to me. The cause of Fera 
resigning was that the further prosecution of his studies at 
the Naval Academy were to more particularly qualify him 
for Naval service and consequently were of less value to him 
in his relations to our people in their present inland position. 
I appreciate your kind brotherly feeling in desiring that he 
should join you and study at Ann Harbor [sic], and am 
pleased that you have an eye to economy as manifested by 
your stating that his expenses would be less in your school 
than else-where; but he has already applied for, and re- 
ceived my sanction to join Don Carlos in his studies at Troy. 


In response to your application for funds I have tele- 
graphed to Bro. James Jack, if you shall not have heard from 
him by the time you receive this you can communicate 
with him on the subject. 

In relation to the political situation to which you refer. 
It is indeed a crisis. The nation has attained its centennial, 
and there is too much reason for the statement that it has 





"Letters Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 are printed by permission of Mrs. Hugh Hamilton. 
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attained its zenith in political power, influence and glory. 
But a few years ago it would have been a strange, even a 
startling event for a state to have Two Governors and two 
Legislatures yet to-day we find this to be so in South Caro- 
lina with a possible contingency of its being repeated in 
Louisiana and perhaps in Florida. The blood of prophets, 
apostles and righteous men and women have been [sic] 
spilled upon the ground in this our country, and when 
county, state, and federal officers turn a deaf ear to the cry 
of the oppressed and will not be swayed by the spirit of the 
heaven inspired Constitution of the land, it is not hard to 
believe that mene, mene tekel upharsin is written upon 
the wall. 

The weather here is and has been so far this winter very 
beautiful and the health of the people good. 


My health has been very good except an attack of my 
old complaint in my feet but I am thankful in stating this 
is much better. 


The Lord being willing we will make a preliminary 
dedication of the Temple here on Monday the first day of 
the New Year. 


May blessings, peace and a long life of usefulness be 
vouchsafed to you. 


Brigham Young 


A Happy New Year to you 
and many may you see.” 


5. To ALFALES YOUNG 


St George, 


Jany 25th 1877. 
To 


Alfales Young, | 
Ann Arbor, Mich. | 


My dear Son, 


Your welcome letter of the 12th inst re- 
ceived by last Mail. 
We are pleased to hear that you continue to be blessed 
with good health. 





*This postscript and the signatures are in Brigham Young’s hand. 
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My health is good and has been with the exception of 
being troubled with rheumatism in my feet, but I am 
getting the better of this. 


Brother John W. [Young] has been down here with me 
and has had a very pleasant time. On Tuesday last he start- 
ed back to Salt Lake City; he expects to arrive at Richfield 
this evening. While here for a couple of weeks he spoke 
several times in public and attended to considerable busi- 
ness. He appears to have a fervent desire to fully and faith- 
fully discharge his duties. Brigham, Junior, is kept busy 
officiating in the Temple and helping me. He is well and 
evidently enjoys himself. 

The administration of the Ordinances is being actively, 
and we are very thankful to state, peacefully being attended 
toin the Temple here. The Saints rejoice. We consider the 
completion of a Temple a triumph for God and His King- 
dom. We are not only giving baptisms for the dead but en- 
dowments for them also. We are likewise attending to the 
sealing of children, born out of the covenant, to their parents. 
The people are more effectively realizing the extent of the 
work before them; in the Font in Salt Lake City they could 
be baptized for their scores or hundreds per day, as also 
they can be in the Font here, but when they find, as they do 
now, that they receive Endowments for one each day it is 
quite a reminder to them that the Millenium will be none 
too long to administer for and in behalf of the myriad dead. 

Reports from the Elders in the States and elsewhere, 
also from those who are laboring among the Lamanites con- 
tinue to show that the work of the Almighty is onward, the 
government of the United States to the contrary notwith- 
standing. When do you think they will reduce the Saints 
into a state of conquered servile serfdom? It you cannot 
answer this question, you can let it be. The Lord will answer 
it in his own due time. 


Brigham Junr sends his kindest regards to you. 
May peace and the continued guidance and blessings 
of the Almighty ever attend you is the fervent prayer of 
yours affectionately 
Brigham Young 
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6. To ALFALES YOUNG 


St. George, Utah 


March 15th 1877. 
To 


Alfales Young, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


My dear Son, 


Your welcome letter of the 3rd inst has 
been duly received. 


Matters are progressing very Satisfactorily here. The 
interest taken in attending to Temple Ordinances for the 
dead is deep and fervent. We feel greatly blessed in being 
favored with peace in attending to our duties in the Temple 
of the Lord in this place. 


Our approaching Conference creates quite a stir among 
the people in the settlements North of here. Our first floor 
main room will accommodate but about twenty five hundred 
which of course is very different from the accommodation 
of the New Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. This morning 
Bro. John W. [Young] together with John Taylor and others 


of the Twelve and quite a number of others from among | 
the Presidents and Bishops of Salt Lake City and North of | 


there leave the City for this place, intending to hold meet- 
ings in the settlements on their line of travel. 

My health, thank the Lord, is good. I was some four 
or five hours in the Temple yesterday and the same today, 
besides attending to business in my office which I have had 


built adjacent to one of my houses in this city. The folks | 


with me enjoy their usual health as do those who are North, 
so my daily telegrams state. 

The weather here is beautiful. Thermometer indicating, 
yesterday and to-day, as high as 84° in the shade. Present 
prospect for fruit very good. 

We all unite in love and good wishes to you. Peace 
and blessings attend you. 

Your affectionate father 
Brigham Young 
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7. To ALFALES YOUNG 


St George, Utah. 
March 29th 1877. 
To 
Alfales Young, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
My dear Son, 


Yours of the 17th inst together with en- 

closed photograph came safely to hand. 
A few days before we received a nice letter from your 
mother in which she affectionately made use of your name. 
We are sending a young man who is now on his way to 
Provo, to assist your mother by attending to the chores and 


to the garden. It is Brother Daniel K. Greene, son to Evan 
M. Greene. 


The mail that brought your letter also brought one 
from Willard, and an eight page full letter size one from 
Arta D. who has returned from Scotland to Liverpool. Both 
of them were blessed with excellent health at the time of 
their writing. Arta had enjoyed himself very much in visit- 
ing and preaching among the Scotch Saints. 

The Brethren and Sisters are gathering in from the 
North to Conference. John W., W. Woodruff, Orson Hyde, 
Brigham Junr are already here. John Taylor, Orson Pratt, 
C. C. Rich, F. D. Richards, Jos. F. Smith, Patriarch John 
Smith and others will be in tomorrow. Bro Wells, G. Q. 
Cannon Bp. Hunter Bp E. D. Wooley and many others 
from the North will be here in a few days and with our 
Father’s blessing we hope to have an excellent and very 
instructive time at Conference. 


With very kind regards in which John W. and Brigham 
Junr join, I remain your affectionate father 


Brigham Young 
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II. 


AN EPISTOLARY PROPOSAL—CHARLES C. RICH 
TO MISS SARAH PEA 


The reunion of the Rich family became an affair of national 
interest last October when LIFE magazine (October 27, 1947, 
pp. 61 ff.) published a pictorial account of it, mentioning a 
letter of proposal written by the founder of the family, 
Charles C. Rich, to his prospective wife, Sarah Pea—whom 
he had never met. Here is that letter.’ 
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St Louis March 23rd 1837 


Miss Sarah Pea. It is with pleasure that I at this time 
pen a few lines to you, although a perfect stranger to you 
however I trust that these few lines may be received by you 
and may be the beginning of a happy acquaintance with you 
I will now let you know the reason of my boldness in writ- 
ing to you. It is because Elder G. M. Hinkle and others 
have highly recomended you as a Saint of the Last Days as 
being worthy of my attention or any others as I expect it 
will be the case that I shall tarry in Zion for some time. 
I think I should be happy to get a good companion such a 
one as I could take comfort with through life and such a 
one as could take comfort with me. As you have been recom- 
mended to me as such I should be very happy to see you 
and converse with you on the subject. I did expect to have 
taken a journey last winter with Elder H Green and visited 
the Church in that post but I found it not possible to leave 
a multitude of other calls and temperal business as I was 
making arrangements to go to Zion this spring I have 
understood by Br Hinkle that you was agoing up to Zion 
this spring or summer I should be happy to see you there 
and if these lines is received with the same feeling that I 
write them I trust that you may be single and unengaged. 
When this comes to hand after you read and meditate upon 
it I should be glad you would write me an answer to it. 
if so, you can direct your letter to Liberty Clay County 
Missouri. If you write you will plese to write as soon as 
convenient So no more at present but I remain yours with 
the best of respects 

from. Charles C. Rich 
To: Miss Sarah Pea 
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III 
A LETTER TO COLONISTS ON THE SAN JUAN’ 


Montezuma San Juan Co 


U T Sep 5th 1880? 


President Silas S. Smith, Platt D. Lyman and the Saints 
located and called to locate on the San Juan 


Dear Brethren 


After viewing the facilities for settlements on this River and 
for grazing and Timber in this County we feel to Congratu- 
late you on being the Pioneers in opening up this region for 
civilation and for the establishing of practical missionary 
labor among the Utes and Navajos this being Central & 
neutral ground between them. we foresee and confidently 
predict flourishing Towns & Villages along this Stream and 
numerous Flocks & Herds belonging to the Saints upon the 
adjacent Hills. You have allready done much in opening 
Roads into this region from the Moencoppy on the South 
West from Grand Valley on the North by way of the Blue 
Mountains and from Escalante on the West across the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado and we hope ere long to see a rout 
opened by way of the Henry Mountains into Freemont Val- 
ley thence to Salina. much remains yet to be done and it is 
desirable as fast as practicable that a Road Should be made 
along this River under the Cliffs to facilitate easy communi- 
cation with the rich Bottoms in the bends of this River. 
while the Indians appear friendly and Satisfied with our ef- 
forts to establish Settlements here yet with the unsettled con- 
dition of Indian affairs in Colorado and New Mexico with 
the well known fact that there are small preditory bands of 
renegade Indians liable to pray upon defenceless persons as 
well as lawless adventurers from among the whites we there- 
fore deem it a matter of common prudence that in the un- 
cipient Stages of your Settlements here your temporary 


*This letter to the settlers in the San Juan region is printed from a long-hand 
copy found among the papers of J. P. Barton, one of the early settlers. It 
is marked “copy” in the upper left hand corner of page one, in a shaky 
version of the same handwriting as that of the body of the letter. The letter 
is printed by permission of Mrs. Josephine Barton Young. (Ed.) 


*Six months after the arrival of the settlers, April 6, 1880. 
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Dwellings Should be in close proximity to each other and 
where practicable we would recommend that you build in 
the form of a hollow Square and close up the Spaces be- 
tween Your Dwellings with a Stockade and when your 
Farms have been brought under cultivation Your Irrigation 
canals: Mills for makeing Lumber & Flour are Built so that 
you can begin permanent Buildings upon your Town Lots 
your Temporary dwellings will still be useful for the ac- 
commodation of new Settlers. the Climate and Soil upon 
this Stream we deem all that could be derired. Your Chief 
difficulty will be how to arrange your Water Sects Flood 
Gates wing Dams or other contrivances to control the Waters 
of this fluctuating Stream but experiance gained by a few 
failuers will enable you to accomplish it. Let none be dis- 
couraged or abandon the enterprise, let all your energies be 
directed principly toward this end, that you may raise Pro- 
duce for the Sustainance of yourselves and Families and a 
little to Sell to others. You will best accomplish this by con- 
tenting yourselves with a small tract of land at first say 
about 10 acres to the man, and Farm compact thus con- 
centrating your labors as the Surest way of success. There 
will be ample room for expansion after these first successes 
have been achieved. This Fall and coming Winter Should be 
devoted to Clearing up and leveling your Lands making 
Water Ditches and preparing for putting in seeds as early 
as practicable. Some whip saws should be started to secure 
Lumber for Doors Windows Floors &c for your temporary 
Dwellings & for School Houses, one of which should be pro- 
vided and a school started therein this Fall in each of the 
Settlements of Bluff City & Montezuma. Let no man think 
of Scattering or locating Families upon Farms or Claims 
isolated from their Brethren or of abandoning the posts to 
which they have been appointed or going at the beck and 
call of unauthorized Individuals in search of other Locations 
not yet appointed or consecrated for the gathering of the 
Saints and while it is necessary to seek employment on the 
Rail Roads or els where to procure needed Supplies let not 
each Man Start out on his own volition & operate singly but 
let working Parties be organized under the Consul of. the 
presiding Officers to take jobs procure and send in supplies 
for their own and others families in your Camps while all the 
rest remain at Home improving your Farms and doing other 
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home labor both for themselves and those sent to earn & 
haul in their supplies. we most earnestly invite all those who 
have absented themselves from the mission as well those who 
have returned Home as those who are working for supplies 
to return to this their post of duty as soon as practicable for 
their Labors here during the Fall and Winter are necessary 
to secure successful Cropping next Season. one Crop raised 
and a saw & Grist Mill which we trust will be set in opera- 
tion next year and there will be no further trouble in obtain- 
ing the neccessary Colonies in this Country and instead of 
Fifty (50) as at present we believe there will soon be five 
Hundred (500) or more. Bro Platt D Lyman (if he will 
except) is approved as Pres’t Smiths first Counseler and 
assistant and especially assigned to duty in this County to 
direct movements and carrying out the Counsel here in 
given as far as practicable and we enjoin earnest and faith- 
ful efforts to this end and we bless Him as well as Bro Smith 
and all Saints who sustain their efforts in carrying out these 
Counsels that peace and prosperity fellowship and Love may 
abound unto you all through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Amen 


we remain Your Brethren in Christ 


Erastus Snow 
Brigham Young 


Of the Quorum of Apostles and Presidency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter day Saints 


PS_ care should be taken that no Families should be Locat- 
ed on bends of the River liable to be overflowed or near the 
mouth of any wash where sudden Cloud bursts or Mountain 
Floods would endanger their Safty; nor should men or Boys 
be allowed to roam in the Mountains or far away from your 
Settlements alone and unarmed lest they be pounced upon 
by some merauding Indians who having been exasperated 
by white men are ever liable to reak vengence upon the first 
defenceless paleface they meet. Countenance no Man 
among you in attempts to speculate upon Land Claims, 
thereby discouraging new settlers but every man is entitled 
to the full reward of His Labor and improvement upon 
Land and your Claims Should be held Subject to the ap- 
propriation and use for the benefit of actual Settlers under 
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the advise and Counsel of the Presidency here, just com- 
pensation being allowed for all improvements 

E Snow 

B Young 
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“Utah’s Finest Festival—Second to None.” Utah Magazine, IX (August, 


1947), 14. 
“Utah’s Humid Islands,” by Joel Walters. Utah Magazine, IX (September, 
1947), 14. 
EDUCATION 
“Achievement Factors in Utah,” by Karl M. Wallace. Sociology and Social ‘ 





Researches, XXXI (March, 1947), 279-284. 
“NEA President for 1947-48 (Glen E. Snow).” National Education Associa- 
tion Journal, XXXVI (September, 1947), 430-431. 
ec, - “New NEA Head.” Midland Schools, LXII (September, 1947), 14. 
“President of the NEA.” Arizona Teacher-Parent, XXXVI _ (September, 
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Junior College Journal, XVII (May, 1947), 372-375. 

7, “Utah Extends School Equalization,” by Roald F. Campbell. American School 
Board Journal, XVIV (June, 1947), 49. 

al “Utah Revamps its School Financing,” by Drayton B. Nuttall. Nations Schools, 

m | XL (September, 1947), 31-32. 


“Veterans’ Training in Utah,” by E. Downs. Agricultural Education Maga- 


c: : zine, XX (July, 1947), 13. 
a FLOODS 
ts “Cloudburst Floods in Utah, 1850-1938,” by R. R. Woolley. U. S. Geological 
Survey Water Supply Paper 994: 1-128, Supt. of Documents (1946). 
tof GEOLOGY 
j “Geology and Ground Water Resources of Cedar City and Parowan Valleys, 
: Iron County, Utah,” by H. E. Thomas, B. H. Taylor. U. S. Geological 
; Survey Paper 993 (1947), 1-20. 
“Geology of the Green River Desert-Cataract Canyon Region, Emery, Wayne, 
at and Garfield Counties, Utah,” by H. A. Baker. U. S. Geological Survey 


Bulletin 951 (1946), 1-22. 

sd INDIANS 

“Crying Need: Education for 15,000 Navajo Children.” School Manage- 
ment, XVII (September, 1947), 13. 

“Forty Thousand First Americans Who Can’t Speak English,” by Willard 


= Wallcott Beatty. National Education Association Journal, XXXVI (April, 
° 1947), 300-301; Education Digest, XIII (September, 1947), 48-50. 
IRRIGATION 
A “Centennial of Modern Irrigation,’ by Mack Corbett. Utah Magazine, IX 


(August, 1947), 22. 
3 “For the Security of Zion,” by R. H. Walker. Improvement Era, L (Decem- 
ber, 1947), 810. 
g- “Utilization of Surface Water Resources of Sevier Lake Basin, Utah,” by 
4 R. R. Woolley. U. S. Geological Survey Water Supply Paper 920 (1947), 
. 1-393. 
MEDICINE 
“Acute Hematogenous Osteomyelitis,” by Alfred M. Okelberry (University of 
Utah). Rocky Mountain Medical Journal, XLIV (August, 1947), 616-619. 
“The Responsibility of the Medical School to the Physicians of Utah,” by 
Richard H. Young (University of Utah). Rocky Mountain Medical 


” Journal, XLIV (November, 1947), 892-895. 
x MINES AND MINING 

“Sunnydale, a Model Mining Town,” by W. C. Walker. Mining Congress 
Tr, Journal, XXXIII (June, 1947), 40-43. 

“Iron Deposits, Iron County, Utah,” by W. E. Young. U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
r, § Report of Investigation 4076 (1947), 1-102. 

“Ophir Hill Consolidated Lead-Zinc Mine, Tooele County, Utah,” by F. L. 
st, eo U. S. Bureau of Mines, Report of Investigation 4072 (1947), 


“Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, 43rd Meeting, Salt Lake City.” 
Coal Age, LII (July, 1947), 142-144. 
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MORMONS AND MORMONISM 

“Brigham Young University, the Church University,” by Edith Russell. Im- 
provement Era, L (September, 1947), 588. 

“Centennial Days,” Improvement Era, L (September, 1947), 575. 

“Centennial Trek, Part I,” by Wendell J. Ashton. Improvement Era, L 
(September, 1947), 578. 

“Centennial Trek, Part II,” by Wendell J. Ashton. Improvement Era, L 
(October, 1947), 646. 

“Children’s Arts and Crafts Honor Pioneers of North America,” by Ruth H. 
Chadwick. School Arts, XLVII (October, 1947), 56-59. 

“Gathering of the Governors.” Improvement Era, L (September, 1947), 577. 

“Growth of the Church,” by President George Albert Smith. Improvement 
Era, L (November, 1947), 702. 

—_— oS Foundation,” by Willard Luce. Utah Magazine, IX (July, 
1947), 22. 

“Joseph Smith—Prophet,” by Levi Edgar Young. Improvement Era, L 
(December, 1947), 798. 

“The Meaning of the Mormon Migration in American History,” by Hon. 
Elbert D. Thomas. Improvement Era, L (October, 1947), 657. 

“Migration of English Mormons to America.” American Historical Review, 
LII (April, 1947), 436-455. 

“Mormon Point of View in Education,” by B. H. Roberts. Improvement Era, 
L (October, 1947), 642. 

“Mormons and the Founding of Utah,” by H. S. Commager. Scholastic, L 
(April, 1947), 11. 

“Necessity and Value of the Welfare Plan,” by Henry D. Moyle. Improvement 
Era, L (November, 1947), 721. 

— a People’s Faith,” by Juanita Brooks. Utah Magazine, IX (July, 
1947), 20. 

“This is the Place, and it Became Utah,” Reply by J. J. Perling. New York 
Times Magazine (August 10, 1947), 6. 

“This is the Place Monument Dedication,” ‘“Dedicatory Prayer,’ by George 
Albert Smith; “The Pioneers,” by J. Reuben Clark, Jr.; “The Meaning of 
‘This is the Place,” by David O. McKay. Improvement Era, L (Sep- 
tember, 1947), 570. 

POETRY 

“Critical Preview of ‘Five Poems,’” by Margaret Avison (Utah Author). 
Poetry, LXX (September, 1947), 324-328. 

“Three Poems (‘Far Off, Alone;’ ‘The Standing Shore, The Scampering Seas;’ 
‘In the Giant’s House’),” by Brewster Ghiselin (Utah Author). Sewanee 
Review, LIV (Summer, 1947), 427-428. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS 

“Trappists go to Utah,” by Thomas Merton. Comonweal, XLVI (August 29, 
1947), 470-473. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 

— Waters,” by W. L. Hanson. Utah Magazine, IX (September, 1947), 

“For Better Living Soil Conservation has Become Big Business in Utah,” by 
Vernal A. Bergeson. Utah Magazine, IX (August, 1947), 10. 

“Rural Rehabilitation in Washington County,” by E. C. Banfield, Jr. Journal 
of Land and Public Utility Economics, XXIII (August, 1947), 261-270. 

WILDLIFE 

“Best in the West—Utah’s Big Game Hunting,” by Theron H. Luke. Utah 
Magazine, IX (October, 1947), 4. 

ey ie of Utah,” by Clarence Cottam. Utah Magazine, IX (October, 
1947), 12. 

“Game, A National Forest Reserve,” by D. I. Rasmussen. Utah Magazine, IX 
(December, 1947), 14. 

“Happy Hunting Ground Promised the Utah Hunter.” Utah Magazine, IX 
(October, 1947), 10. 

“The Puddle Ducxs of Utah,” by Clarence Cottam. Utah Magazine, IX 
(October, 1947), 20. 
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“Utah’s Swans and Geese,” by Clarence Cottam. Utah Magazine, IX (Sep- 
tember, 1947), 10. 


WINTER SPORTS 

“Alta: Cooperations Monument,” by Montgomery M. Atwater. Utah Mag- 
azine, IX (November, 1947), 12. 

“Brighton Bonanza,” by Mat Masidore. Utah Magazine, IX (November, 1947), 
18. 

“First Snow,” by Earl Miller. Utah Magazine, IX (November, 1947), 16. 

“The Future of Snow Basin,” by Barbara W. De Haan. Utah Magazine, IX 
(November, 1947), 10. 

“The Long Jump (Ecker Hill),” by A. G. Nord. Utah Magazine, 1X (Novem- 
ber, 1947), 21. 

“Winter Sports Administration,” by A. G. Nord. Utah Magazine, IX (Novem- 
ber, 1947), 14. 


WRITERS’ MARKETS 

“Queen City of the Plains and Peaks,” by Bernard De Voto. Pacific Spectator, 
I (Spring, 1947), 162-174. 

ZOOLOGY 

“Reptilian Fauna of the North Horn Formation of Central Utah,” by C. W. 
Gilmore, map diags. U. S. Geological Survey Professional Paper 210-c: 
29-52 pl 3-14, Supt. of Documents (1946). 


FILMS 


“Erosion by Wind and Water.” Vesco Film Library, Division of Audio-Visual 
Corporation, and Others. 12 min. Includes Temple of Sinawava, Virgin 
River, Curious Rock Formations. 

“Northwestern States.’”’ Vesco Film Library, Division of Audio-Visual Corpora- 
tion, and Others. 11 min. Depicts characteristics of several states of this 
region, including Utah. 

“Trip Through Utah” (Our Colorful World Series). Rent $3.00 (silent). 
Rough desert country, Great Salt Lake and Salt Flats . . . Bingham, Bryce 
Canyon, Unusual Formations, and Native Flora. 

“Utah—This Land of Ours.” Dudley Pictures Corporation. 1947. Emphasis 
on Salt Lake City and industries of the State. Price on application. 
Available also in color. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND STATE PUBLICATIONS 


“Application of Shaped Explosive Charges to Mining Operations,” by R. S. 
Lewis and George B. Clark. Bulletin, University of Utah, Department of 
Mining Engineering. $1.25 (1946). 

“Bureau of Research and Statistics, Monthly Statistical Summary for January, 
1947.” Department of Public Welfare (1947). 

“Commemoration of Centennial of Utah Pioneers. Report from Committee on 
Banking and Currency to Accompany S. 421.” Senate Reports, 80th 
Congress (July 14, 1947). 

“Financial Report of the Secretary and Comptroller for the Year Endeed 
June 30, 1946,” by Leon D. Garret, Secretary and Comptroller. Salt Lake 
City: Bulletin, University of Utah, XXXVII (April, 1947). 

“Fort Wayne, Michigan, and Fort Douglas, Utah.” Hearings before Sub- 
committee, 80th Congress, Ist Session, H. R. 2183 and S. 1112 (June 18, 
1947), 10c. 

“Liberty, the Argument for Democracy,” by G. Homer Durham. Bulletin, 
University of Utah, Institute of Government I No. 1 (May, 1947). 
“Metal Mining in Utah, 1946 Final Annual Figures,” by C. E. Needham and 

Paul Luff. Mineral Market Reports. 

“Population (Estimated) July 1, 1945, 500,109.” Utah Fiscal Year ended 
June 30, 1946 (September, 1947). 

— Committee Report,” by Stanley N. Child, Chairman. (October, 

46). 

“This is the Place—A Brief History of Utah Published in Celebration of the 

Utah Centennial, 1847-1947,” by the Centennial Commission. Salt Lake 

City (1947). 
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“Topographic Quadrangle Maps, Geological Survey, Interior Department, 
Utah, Marysvale, Quadrangle.” 20c. 

“Utah, Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zinc,” by C. E. Needham and Paul 
Luff. Mine Report, 1947. Reprint from Minerals Yearbook (1946). 
“Wealth and Resources of Utah.” Department of Publicity and Industrial 

Development. Salt Lake City (1944). 
“What You Want to Know About Utah.” Department of Publicity and In- 
dustrial Development. Salt Lake City (March, 1946). 


MASTERS’ THESES 


We list here the unpublished theses on subjects in the arts, 
humanities, and social studies filed at the University of Utah 
for 1946-1947. They may be obtained through inter-library 
loan from the University Library. Theses filed before these 
dates, together with similar theses from other intermountain 
universities, will be listed in later issues of this bibliography. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Lee, Kenneth George, “An Engineering Survey of Salt Lake City’s Downtown 
Parking Facilities,” 1947. 

ECONOMICS 

—, David Francis, “The History and Economics of Utah Railroads,” 
1947. 


EDUCATION 

Andreasen, James Royal, “A Survey of the Training and Preparation of 
English Teachers in Utah Public High Schools to Teach the Oral 
Aspects of English,” 1947. 

Barney, Donald J., ‘“‘A Population Study and Building Survey of the Ogden 
City, Utah, Public Schools,” 1947. 

Bergendorff, Ann Eliza Clark, “Evaluation of the Guidance Work in the 
Elementary Schools of the Jordan District,” 1947. 

Cox, A. Earl, “Nonattendance at Bingham High School,” 1947. 

Grant, Claude Wilson, “A Follow-up Study of Veterans Training Under 
Public Law 16 at the University of Utah,” 1947. 

Graves, Christian S., “Contributions to Education of John M. Mills,” 1947. 

Hair, Mary Jane Stewart, “A Program for the Training of School Librarians 
in Utah,” 1947. 

Hancey, Jesse Everett, “An Evaluation of the Pupil-Reporting System in the 
Elementary Schools of Ogden, Utah,” 1947. 

Jones, Ruth Merrell, “Administration of Book Funds at the University of 
Utah,” 1947. 

Lindsay, Rex B., “Predicting Success in Lower Division University of Utah,” 
1947. 


Malouf, Phelon Joseph, “Counselors in the Salt Lake City Schools: A Job 
Analysis,” 1947. 

Miller, Leon, ““The Extent of Need for Equalization of Capital Outlays in the 
School Districts of Utah,” 1947. 

Murphy, Joseph Bud, “An Appraisal of the Audio-Visual Education Program 
of the Salt Lake City Schools, 1945-1946,” 1947. 

Pugh, Marvin Lynn, “A Survey of the Organization of Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties in the Senior High Schools of Salt Lake City,” 1947. 

Riley, Leonidas Glen, “Vocational Guidance Needs of Students at the Bryant 
Junior High School,” 1947. 

Simons, Douglas Knight, “Lay Opinions in Utah Concerning Some Educational 
Issues,” 1947. 

World, Caleb William, “Opinions of the Teachers of the State of Utah on 
How to Make the Teaching Profession More Attractive,” 1947. 

ENGLISH 

Mulder, William, “Utah’s Nordic-Language Press: Aspect and Instrument of 
Immigrant Culture,” 1947. 
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HISTORY 

Sylvester, Robert Herman, “Dr. John Milton Bernhisel: Utah’s First Dele- 
gate to Congress,” 1947. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Anderson, Clair LeRoy, “A Study of the Relationship of Physical Fitness to 
Scholastic Achievement in the Army Specialized Training Reserve Program 
at the University of Utah,” 1947. 

Bonner, Edward, “A Study of the Training of Physical Education Teachers 
and the Subjects They Teach in the Public Senior High Schools of Utah,” 
1947. 

Simone, Anthony, “A Study of the Present Status of the Boys’ Instrumental 
Athletic Program in the High Schools of Utah,” 1947. 

Yashko, Ruth Evans, “An Historical Study of Pioneer Dancing in Utah,” 1947. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Ballard, Rene Noble, ‘Public Reporting in Utah State Government,” 1947. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Allen, Joseph Elmer, “A Sociological Study of Mexican Assimilation in Salt 
Lake City,” 1947. 

Carruth, Max Lynn, “A Study of Parole Among Male Juvenile Delinquents 
in Salt Lake City,” 1947. 

Douglas, Anne Louise, “An Analysis of Social Factors in the Care of Rheu- 
matic Fever in Five Counties in Utah: Box Elder, Davis, Morgan, 
Weber, and Salt Lake, 1940-45,” 1947. 

Hardy, Douglas Woodford, “Caucasian Attitudes Toward Japanese in Metro- 
politan Salt Lake City,” 1947. 

Lundberg, Horace W., “Etiological Study of the Delinquency of Salt Lake 
Students on Probation to the Juvenile Court,” 1947. 

May, Leo Carlyle, ‘““The Range and Extent of Knowledge of World Affairs 
Among Utah High School Juniors and Seniors,” 1947. 

SPEECH 

Harvey, Myrth, “A Survey and Evaluation of the High School Assembly in 
the State of Utah,” 1947. 

Kesler, Bette Smith, “The Styles of Outer Wraps and Headgear Worn by 
Women of the Pioneer Period of Utah, 1847-1875,” 1947. 

Walkup, Fairfax Proudfit, ““Utah Pioneer Dress, 1847-1875,” 1947. 

Wood, Evelyn N., “A Centennial Radio Project for Elementary Schools,” 1947. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Are you in possession of odd bits of information that 
others would like to know? Do you need information 
that others may be able to supply? If so, our NOTES 
AND QUERIES department will provide a corral for 
stray facts and maverick information. Questions and 
Answers (provided by our readers) will be printed in 
subsequent issues. 


12. EARLY DAYS IN BEAR LAKE VALLEY—THE “PARIS CO-OP” 


Bear Lake County, located in the southeast corner of the State of Idaho, 
was settled by Mormons pursuant to the direction of Brigham Young in the 
year 1863. It lies at an elevation of approximately 6,000 feet. In winter, it 
is extremely cold, but it has a delightful summer climate. The lake from which 
the county derives its name is about eight miles in width and twenty miles in 
length and lies in about equal proportions in Idaho and Utah. The Bear Lake 
Valley includes from north to south the following towns: Georgetown, Ben- 
nington, Montpelier, Dingle, and Wardboro on the east side of the Valley; and 
Bern, Ovid, Sharon, Liberty, Lanark, Paris, Bloomington, St. Charles and 
Fish Haven on the west side, all in the State of Idaho; and Garden City, Lake- 
town and Meadowville also on the west side and located in the State of Utah. 

The railroad from Granger, Wyoming, west to Pocatello was constructed 
through Bear Lake County in the years 1882-83; for twenty years previously 
the people of this section of the country lived in almost complete isolation. The 
nearest trading point for the entire valley was Evanston, Wyoming, located 
approximately ninety miles southeasterly from Paris, the county seat of Bear 
Lake County. Paris, during said period, was not only the ecclesiastical head- 
quarters for the Bear Lake Stake, which included not only all of the Bear Lake 
Valley and the town of Soda Springs, about eighteen miles north of George- 
town, and the towns of Randolph and Woodruff, Utah, located between Lake- 
town, Utah and Evanston, Wyoming, but also all of Star Valley, Wyoming, 
fifty miles over the mountains east of Montpelier. 

The people of this entire region were obliged to contend with a stubborn 
country, which seemed to resent and defy every effort at settlement and cultiva- 
tion. The winters, which usually lasted from November Ist to May Ist, were 
extremely cold, the temperature sometimes going as low as thirty to forty-five 
degrees below zero. The snow fall was abundant, generally at some time dur- 
ing each winter, exceeding three feet in depth on the level; and “Bear Lake 
blizzards,” which gained notoriety throughout the intermountain country, were 
regarded as representing the most dreaded of Nature’s caprices, drifting the 
snow so as to cover the fences completely. People who were unfortunate enough 
to be caught in one of them, especially at night time, often became lost for 
many hours. Travel in winter was at a minimum, and in springtime, the mud 
was so deep that the roads became almost impassable, for in those days, not 
only were there no paved roads, but few were even surfaced with gravel. In 
summertime and early fall only were conditions conducive to travel, and dur- 
ing these seasons, everyone was so busy planting and harvesting crops, taking 
care of livestock, hauling from nearby canyons the winter’s supply of fuel, that 
contact with the outside world was very limited indeed. There was some 
marketing of crops at Evanston, and some indispensable manufactured mer- 
chandise was brought back from Evanston by freighters in exchange for farm 
and other produce, but for the most part, the people provided, as best they 
could, for themselves. 
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These conditions brought about the establishment of one of the most 
interesting ventures in merchandising ever devised during pioneer days. It was 
known as the Paris Co-operative Mercantile Institution, of which William 
Budge, President of the Bear Lake Stake, was President and Robert Price, 
Bishop of Paris Second Ward, was General Manager. It was in reality a 
department store. Its headquarters was at Paris, where it operated a general 
store, managed by Edward Davis, later by J. U. Stucki, and still later by 
Joseph R. Shepherd. This store carried a line of dry goods, some implements, 
and other manufactured merchandise, freighted in from Evanston, which best 
served the needs of the people, including many cure-all patent medicines, 
esteemed in those days as highly beneficial. The stock in trade of this store 
was obtained in exchange for farm produce and other products. The “Paris 
Co-op,” as it was called, also operated a saw mill and a shingle mill in Paris 
Canyon, at which plants lumber, lath, shingles, door frames and other building 
materials were manufactured. These mills were under the personal direction 
of Bishop Price. It also operated a shoe shop where Thomas Minson, Henry 
Teuscher, Joseph Lewis, William Shepherd, Henry Bolton and L. T. Shepherd 
were constantly employed; a harness factory operated by Charles Kelstrom, 
later by Edward T. Shepherd; a tin shop managed by Charles Cole, later by 
William Pendrey; a tannery managed by Chester Southworth, later by Adam 
Seegmiller; a dairy managed by Tom Passey, later by Samuel Humphreys. 
These enterprises supplied practically the entire valley with lumber and other 
building materials, leather, boots and shoes, harnesses and saddles, cheese, and 
other commodities, and the people came from far and near to supply their 
needs. Large numbers of men during the late fall and even during winter 
months carried on logging operations in nearby canyons and delivered their 
logs to the saw mill. Hides were delivered to the tannery and cows were 
rented by the farmers to the dairy. 


There was no money in the valley, but the institution issued scrip of various 
denominations, somewhat smaller in size than our present currency, by which 
the company promised to pay the bearer a certain amount in merchandise of 
the department from which such scrip was obtained. There was no general 
clearing house for this “money,” but when a person had saw-mill scrip and 
desired to purchase a pair of boots, he would exchange his scrip for shoe- 
department scrip with some person who needed lumber, or a person might 
deliver the lumber he had obtained with his scrip to his neighbor for scrip 
which would be honored on some other department. It was an ingenious plan, 
an interesting experiment, and much credit is due the organizers and man- 
agers for the very efficient way in which the needs of the people were supplied 
and employment provided for so many persons who needed to supplement the 
frequently scant income realized from their farming and other operations. 

Of course, with the advent of the railroad, when Montpelier became the 
shipping point and chief market for the valley, the Paris Co-op could no 
longer maintain itself, but it furnishes an example of what people can and wili 
do by way of self-help to meet very unfavorable conditions. 


Jesse R. S. Budge 
Salt Lake City 


13. UTAH PLACE NAMES 


One might expect that the Mormons, who settled Utah, would name their 
Cities after Book of Mormon characters and places, inasmuch as the Book of 
Mormon is important in their religion. Surprisingly enough, however, they did 
not do so. I have found only five cities, Bountiful, Lehi, Manti, Moroni, and 
Nephi, that owe their names to the Book of Mormon. Most people, when 
asked to enumerate the cities in Utah having Book of Mormon names, im- 
mediately guess that there are at least fifteen or twenty, but are at a complete 
loss to name more than three or four. 

It is also worthy of mention that only four cities in Utah have Biblical 
names. One would think that a people as deeply religious as are the Mormons 
would resort to the Bible for many of their place names. An overall survey of 
place names in Utah indicates that the great majority of cities are named after 
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prominent men of the Utah colonial period; also, over thirty towns have 
Indian names. 

I wonder if anyone knows of Book of Mormon names that I have over- 
looked? Or if anyone has a theory to account for the small number of these 
names? 


John A. Bero 
Salt Lake City 
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PIONEER DAYS IN IDAHO COUNTY (Volume One). 
By Sister Alfreda Elsensohn. (xx-+-527 pages, including bib- 
liography, index, and two maps; $7.50. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, 1947.) 


In this interesting volume the author has sought to discover through his- 
toric and geographic asosciations the origin of the place names in Idaho County, 
and to establish through primary sources a complete history of each of its 
settlements. Most important of these include the towns of Elk City, Cotton- 
wood, Grangeville, Mount Idaho, Keuterville, Kamiah, Warren, Dixie, White 
Bird, Greencreek, Kooskia, Florence, Stites, Ferdinand, Joseph, Pardee, Clear- 
water, and Orogrande, boom mining towns in their time but today only se- 
cluded agricultural villages or all but deserted lumbering camps. Only Grange- 
ville, the county seat, boasts of a population in excess of 1500; all the others 
number less than 500. But in the early ’sixties, historic Florence, colorful War- 
ren, and romantic Elk City, each claimed upwards of five thousand or more 
inhabitants. 


Idaho County is the largest in the state of Idaho. Its area surpasses the 
entire state of Massachusetts by five hundred square miles. It is larger than 
New Jersey or Connecticut, and more than seven times as large as the state 
of Rhode Island. It contains more than 3,700,000 acres of forests; and in addi- 
tion more than 1000 miles of fishing streams and over 200 mountain lakes. 
With rich deposits of gold, silver, copper, lead, antimony and tungsten, the 
county is said to be one of the largest and most favorable undeveloped mining 
districts in the United States. Perhaps no other county in the United States 
can. boast of a more fascinating and romantic history. Its famous old mining 
towns—particularly Florence, Warren, Elk City and Orogrande—and its mag- 
nificent high peaks and beautiful lakes attract the artist, the tourist, and the 
historian alike. Because of its inaccessibility this north central area is one of 
the few remaining frontiers of the romantic West. As the author says of 
Elk City: 

Far from being a ghost town, this little settlement, which has 

seen sO many ups and downs of mining activity, is still living on as a 

testimonial to the undaunted spirit of the old-timers. Originally within 

the bounds of Nez Perce County, it long had the distinction of being 

= post office second farthest from a railroad in the United States 

p. 180). 


Through a careful selection of primary materials, the author has sought 
to preserve the early historic atmosphere of this fascinating country. In this 
task she has succeeded admirably. Interesting anecdotes told by colorful con- 
temporaries of the “boom mining days,” supplemented by pertinent press com- 
ments of the time, skillfully woven together into a delightful narrative, have 
resulted in the production of a most entertaining and scholarly volume. Many 
bizarre legends, particularly of the Chinese, are re-examined and re-appraised 
in the light of subsequent facts brought to light. Interesting stories of old pio- 
neers engage the interest of the reader. There is, for example, the story of 
Henry Smith of Warren “who never wore a shoe until he was nine years of age,” 
at which time he also “killed his first cougar (p. 91).” “Three Fingers,” his 
father, who lived at Florence at one time “mined as much as a thousand dollars 
a day,” but was “penniless when he died,” and “his coffin was a sluice box 
(p. 91).” And there is the story about Polly Bemis, the Chinese girl who came 
to Warrens at the age of eighteen, who related to the author: “My folluks in 
Hong Kong had no grub. Day sellee me . . . Slave girl. Old woman she smug- 
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gle me into Portland. I cost $2500. Old Chinese-man he took me along to 
Warrens in a pack train. I never seen a railroad (p. 93).” 

Typical of the enthusiastic press comments about Northern Idaho mining 
=—" is the clipping from the Grangeville Standard, issue of December, 
1904: 

The Buffalo Hump discoveries were heralded by voice and pen as 

the most important ever uncovered in the world. Men mining the 

golden reefs at Transvaal in South Africa threw down their tools and 

started for Idaho. Quartz gold miners from the Malayasian Peninsula 

and other distant lands crossed the Pacific. As a result of the discovery 

of Robbins and Ridgley, the Camp of Buffalo Hump in particular, and 

Robbins Mining District in general, have possibly enjoyed the greatest 

general advertisement ever accorded a single mining camp in the 

world. In German, in French, Spanish and Italian, the transconti- 
nental railways, the transatlantic steamship lines and other trans- 
portation companies set forth in pamphlet and in map the golden 
opportunities to be encountered by either residence or interest in what 

this class of literary effort was pleased to style the greatest gold camp 

on earth (p. 201). 

Throughout the entire narrative, the author demonstrates her unusual 
interest in the surrounding topography of the North Idaho area. The following 
description of White Bird Hill is typical: 

White Bird Hill, which may be termed a part of Mount Idaho, 

is almost as famous as the Lewiston Hill. The view from the summit, 

of the great expanse of the interior of North Idaho, is breath-taking 

to one who views it for the first time. Far southward are canyons 

blue with mist, “rugged backbones” as one writer has called them, 

reaching high into purple obscurity, and in the distance, the peaks 

of the Seven Devils. The descent on the other side drops some twenty- 

eight hundred feet over a series of elbows, releasing to the view vast 

canyons and forested razorbacks to the southward, then dropping next 

to the brown and green foothills and finally closing in the view when the 

narrow canyon and village of White Bird are reached (pp. 265-266). 

Pioneer Days in Idaho County is a real contribution to Western America. 
It tells graphically the story of one of the few remaining frontiers, a saga that 
can still be recounted by living contemporaries. And one relives the romantic 
life of this fascinating mining frontier by reading Sister Alfreda’s interesting 
narrative. 

An excellent map of Idaho County and ninety-three well selected illus- 
trations enhance the value of the volume. 

L. H. Creer 
University of Utah 


THE MOUNTAINS ARE MINE. By Helen Hinkley. (394 
pages, $2.75. New York: Vanguard Press, Inc., 1946.) 


Legend has it that the Egyptian phoenix customarily rose from its own 
ashes every five hundred years, appearing in the same guise with each renewal 
of life; whereas experience shows that polygamy, a persistent phoenix in Mor- 
mon literature, hardly waits for its ashes to cool, and in its sequence of rebirths 
it assumes a variety of forms that rival the shifts of Proteus. 

Miss Hinkley, in her novel, The Mountains Are Mine, has stirred up a 
Janus-faced bird, which, despite its seeming abnormalities to those not inured 
to the quaintness of the species, is the most palpable specimen of its type so far. 
And examples have been plentiful. The reader of Mormon fiction patiently 
accepts a number of standard inevitabilities. He is habitually prepared for any 
combination of the following stockpot of materials: new light on the Golden- 
Plates legend, the birth of the Book of Mormon, a defense or expose of Joseph 
Smith, pre-Nauvoo persecutions, the Nauvoo debacle and murders, the hegira 
to Winter Quarters, crossing the plains, dissention in Salt Lake City, the wives 
of Brigham Young, the wisdom of Brigham Young, the crickets and seagulls, 
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the Mormons versus the barren land, the Mormons versus the U. S. govern- 
ment, a whodunit on the Mountain Meadows massacre, a museum-like re- 
creation of each Mormon settlement, a veiled glorification of the author’s 
ancestors, and incidental bits of Mormoniana relative to costume design, per- 
sonal anecdote, and soap-making. 

Then there is polygamy. In whatever mixture, there is always polygamy. 
Was it the design of God? Was it humanly workable? Was it lechery or 
humanitarianism in disguise? Were the women happy or merely submissive? 
Were they content or desperate? These are questions that have most fas- 
cinated Mormon writers, questions to which every possible answer has been 
given. However, that does not mean that the subject will not be written about 
again, or that each new treatment is not worth reading. Polygamy succeeded or 
failed depending on the nature of the people in each family pattern. No 
standard formula can be arrived at, no encompassing judgment made. And 
precisely because she does not attempt to settle the problem once and for all, 
Miss Hinkley may be said to have written a commendable study of polygamy. 
Milly, the heroine of her story, fails in plural marriage when the aura of re- 
ligious commandment is removed and love alone remains. Love, she says, is 
not enough. “If I am not his wife in the eyes of the Lord, I’m not his wife 
in my own eyes either,” she tells Brigham Young in justifying her request for 
divorce. Her mother’s plural marriage, approached with courage and humility 
and based on prayerful faith, on her escape from the hard poverty of the lone 
widow with a family, and on the presence of a venerable and provident man 
with a sympathetic first wife, succeeds with minimum difficulties. The girl’s 
friend, Sister Holmes, is content as a third wife because men are scarce, par- 
ticularly for unattractive women, and because she thinks it better to have a 
part of a man rather than no man at all. Her opinion is countered by that of 
single-minded Sister Allred, who would rather have full possession of one “little 
squirt” of a husband than a share of Brigham Young. 


One is left with the feeling that polygamy was a desperate game at best, 
but that the alternative for a woman was usually worse. The struggle of the 
people against the hostile nature of a frontier environment, one of the most 
virile themes in Mormon literature, was a test of strength and faith at best. For 
the lone woman it was almost hopeless. Marriage to a man who could provide 
for her was a matter of utmost urgency; and if she could purify the plural re- 
lationship through belief in its heavenly design, she might find peace, the 
solitary goal of most of the women who faced the necessity of submerging their 
natural instincts for oneness in love. The central feeling on the subject is 
stated by Milly’s “Father Amos.” “It’s hard to live in polygamy, Milly. Mighty 
hard. . . . I’m not saying it isn’t the Celestial law; but that doesn’t make it 
any easier for either the man or the women.” 

The polygamy thesis will, of course, attract the most attention from 
critics of Miss Hinkley’s book, though it is not limited to such a narrow scope 
in either theme or action. In fact, the novel is eventful to a fault, skimming 
hastily over enough items for three more books like it. The narrative, set in the 
1850’s, begins with the death of Milly’s father on the plains of Wyoming and 
her meeting the handsome “Captain of Ten,” Hyrum Lucas, whose plural wife 
she later becomes. This scene, though it introduces the reader to the principal 
characters of the story, is purely a stock situation, and slightly embarrassing 
in its dramatic abruptness (like visiting a strange family on the day of a 
funeral), and contains an awkward flashback, a device the author uses spar- 
ingly in the novel, but with consistent ineffectualness. 

After the initial episode, the author sets about methodically among the 
limited relics of Mormon pioneer experience to select the most telling symbols 
of hardships: the widow at bay, the child working away from home to help 
support the family (a sort of Jane-Eyre-come-to-Utah), the loss of material 
goods, the scarcity of food, pride going before a fall, victimization by a standard- 
type villain (the pious hypocrite who preys upon helpless women), and a bright 
horizon in the mother’s second marriage. Then follows a detailed account of 
the polygamous life of the double-family in a central Utah village. Complica- 
tions mount, especially when the foster father’s oldest son falls in love with the 
heroine, who delays the marriage until she has spent a year studying music in 
Salt Lake City. 
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There she again meets Captain Lucas, whom she marries out of passionate 
love and a feeling of rightness, having once mistaken him for a combination of 
God and her father. In the best writing of the book Miss Hinkley anatomizes 
the lives of three people in the young city of Ogden: the first wife, who with 
subdued jealousy tolerates in fear the new love and the waywardness of her 
husband; Milly, who watches the moral degeneration and growing, uneasy 
opulence of her idol, herself sustained by intense love through each dissolving 
illusion as her noble eagle turns into a hawk; and Lucas, gallant, handsome, 
unscrupulous magnet for women and money, who would be a great man were 
there only more plains to cross, but whose restlessness and avarice drive him 
from God and drive Milly to a divorce and a return to her former love, who 
- waited with a patience and understanding known only to characters in 

ction. 


Although the novel is better than the average Mormon work, it is not a 
great piece of writing. One cannot praise too highly the author’s handling of 
the intricate series of personal relationships, her creation of varied emotional 
levels from native humor to intense pathos, her general deftness at weaving in 
local-color items, her sketches of a multiplicity of character types, and the emo- 
tional impact she develops in many of her situations. The handling of the main 
thesis is likewise admirable. The novel is a testament without being a sermon. 
It is highly emotional, but without undue sentimentality. It tells a readable 
story with conviction and airs a complex problem without insulting the in- 
telligence of the reader. 


The weaknesses of the book result from combined omission and abundance. 
In the first place, Miss Hinkley appears to have extremely limited descriptive 
ability. Settings are easily visualized by readers already acquainted with the 
terrain, but for anyone else, much of the action might well be taking place 
in a vacuum. Also, in attempting to cover too much time, space, and incident, 
the author ignores the virtues of unity and fails to develop most of her char- 
acters beyond the outline stage. The mother, for instance, a potentially great 
character, is dropped precipitously just as the emotional involvements of her 
life become interesting. The most noticeable shortcoming of the book, however, 
is the thinness of motivation. Idle curiosity is all that generates anticipation of 
the coming episodes in the first half of the book. Interest in the picturesqueness 
of the immediate detail must substitute for really compelling questions re- 
garding events to come. 


Also, many of the episodes have interest value only in themselves and are 
doubtfully relevant or necessary to the cumulative effect of the story. Miss 
Hinkley seems to be fearful of slighting someone who has furnished her with 
many commonplace remembrances of pioneer life, or perhaps she is the kind 
of worry-wart writer who thinks the reader will wonder what happened to a cow 
when a family left town. She is very meticulous in accounting for the lumber 
that goes into a house, and making certain that the upstairs bedrooms are 
warmed each night; but she is not so careful in convincing the reader that the 
heroine should have married the man she did. In fact, the only actions in the 
novel that are justified by preceding events are the marriage of the mother and 
the divorce of the heroine, which would have been justifiable at any time after 
the first day. 

Miss Hinkley is admittedly a good story teller and has carefully avoided 
most of the historical cliches of Mormon fiction, while at the same time in- 
cluding a well detailed account of the problems of a unique type of life. Mor- 
mon history and folkways are the subjects for great literature. Mormonism is 
a culture that has been isolated both by credo and geography, giving it an 
epical oneness. It is filled with demonstrable heroism and religious fervor. Its 
characters are varied, colorful, and dynamic. The forces of the opposition have 
been tremendous. And most important, it has raised a series of fascinating 
questions, made doubly so by the fact that they may never be fully answered. 
On these questions almost every writer takes an unyielding position. The result 
is a scattering of second-and third-rate literature designed variously to ridicule 
the righteous, to preserve dusty relics, to put heroic meat on the bones of 
private skeletons, or to sermonize on the imponderables of history. Few writers 
like Mr. Stegner are content with excellent story-telling, and even fewer like 
Miss Hinckley are able to handle a touchy subject without rising to the pulpit 
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or rummaging in the garbage heap. Mormon literature still needs a Willa 
Cather, but Miss Hinkley is at least a step forward. 

Moyle Q. Rice 

Utah State Agricultural College 


MOUNTAIN TIME. By Bernard De Voto. (357 pages, 
$2.75. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1947.) 


Sir William Osler once remarked, “He who practices medicine without 
reading books sails an uncharted sea, but he who reads books without practic- 
ing medicine never goes to sea at all.” For the practice of clinical medicine is 
an art, not an exact science, although it is becoming each year more nearly 
exact. It follows, of course, that the practice of clinical medicine requires not 
only technical skills, but suitable temperament. The clinical doctor must act 
on the information at hand, even though it be insufficient; the demand for 
complete knowledge may postpone action till too late. —To some temperaments 
this situation proposes an intolerable dilemma, perhaps more acute in medicine 
than in other arts because of the urgency of human suffering. The subject 
of Mr. De Voto’s novel, Mountain Time, is a man caught between idealism 
and expediency, in the profession of medicine. 


Cy Kinsman is the gifted son of old Wes Kinsman, the patriarchal doctor 
in Custis—somewhere in the Intermountain West. The old man discovers that 
his boy has a wonderful pair of hands and decides that he shall become a 
surgeon—and learn new techniques and go on to performance such as he, the 
country doctor, has dreamed of but never fulfilled. 


So Cy goes through Harvard College, Harvard Medical School, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, a period as a volunteer surgeon in the British Army, and all 
through World War I as a captain in the American Medical Force in France. 
He operates and operates, and his hands grow in skill. Finally, on Armistice 
Day his chief, Col. Alexander McAllister, the great man of American surgery, 
offers Cy the position as chief resident at Mercy Hospital in New York City. 
Cy accepts and the story opens in Mercy’s ancient and honorable wards. 


What old Dr. Kinsman saw in his son was a pair of superbly adaptable 
hands. He did not know of other qualities of mind that made Cy totally un- 
suitable to the practice of clinical medicine. For Cy is one of those people who 
must deal in certainties—who must not guess but who must make precise 
measurements before going ahead. By reason of this he was as miscast for 
clinical surgery as was his pompous chief, the great and revered McAllister, by 
reason of the opposite traits. Finally Cy, with his ideal of always doing the 
perfect job, cannot abide by his chief’s playing of hunches and intuition any 
longer. He breaks with McAllister, with Mercy Hospital, and with the whole 
world of medicine. He is both magnificently self-sufficient and intolerant of any 
clash with his ideals. He returns to Custis and works as an automobile 
mechanic. During the evenings he sits at his father’s old desk and invents 
mathematical formulae and calculates the eclipses of the moons of Jupiter. In 
such a simple, orderly, and monastic life there is no strain on his ideals and 
Cy’s hands and mind must find peace—for a while. But for a man of Cy’s poten- 
tialities and wealth of past experience, complete equanimity can hardly be 
achieved with so little heartache nor on so trivial a level. 

This is the psychological problem which the author poses. Its resolution 
is woven into a complex, exasperating, and often beautiful love story. There is 
expanse and often a depth of psychoanalytical search that will tax the compre- 
hension of most readers. To read this book carelessly or inattentively is to lose 
much that is worth while. I read it twice, the second time with greater pleasure 
than the first. DeVoto concentrates so much beauty and knowledge, wit and 
contemporary color into his lines that they cannot be scanned hurriedly. 


This book describes in considerable detail the life of surgical internes, 
nurses, and technicians in the wards of a large hospital. It deals with the most 
delicate ethical relationships of doctor and doctor, of doctor and patient. Such 
an attempt in novels, or on the stage or screen, almost invariably fails; it is 
apt to become maudlin, awkward, and unreal. Yet so perfectly does De Voto 
handle this large and important aspect of this novel that I find it hard to 
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believe that he has not lived the life of a physician. It is not merely that he 
describes correctly, and often in considerable detail, the rather technical as- 
pects of diagnosis, disease, and surgical procedures; but—more important—he 
has captured the spirit and the patois of the inner life of the large city hospital. 


T. C. Bauerlein, M.D. 
University of Utah 


WESTWARD HOW! THROUGH THE SCENIC WEST. 
By Fred Bond. (324 pages, $6.95. San Francisco: Camera 
Craft Publishing Company, 1947.) 


The sub-title of this beautiful book is “How, Where and When to Go, 
What to See, and How to Shoot It.” Photographer-author Fred Bond offers in 
this exciting guide to the Western States a treasure for anyone who knows his 
scenery and enjoys travel. By the West, the author means the national parks, 
principal cities, and other scenic attractions in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming, and Western Canada; and let it be said now that he knows his 
West as few people do. This book is aimed to help the traveler see the most and 
the best in the West, with a minimum of time, effort, and money. It tells when 
and where to go and how to photograph the best scenes at the main points of 
interest and on worth-while side trips off the beaten path. The information in 
Bond’s Westward How! is surprisingly reliable, and to those who have yet to 
see the West, the book offers intriguing promises. From Canada to Mexico, 
and from the Rockies to the Pacific, it is a marvelous land, of which one never 
tires; and even repeated trips into the same old stomping ground never fail to 
uncover something new and different and rewarding. 

The book contains maps and detailed descriptions of twenty-one tours, of 
which nine are “personally conducted,” having day-by-day schedules (sug- 
gested for maximum pleasure with a minimum of time) with mileage, accom- 
modations, points of interest, photographic suggestions, and other useful hints 
thrown in for good measure. The longest tour, covering 8,870 mules and re- 
quiring 55 days, describes a loop including Yellowstone, the Tetons, Glacier 
National Park, Banff, Jasper, Lake Coeur D’Alene, Coulee Dam, Mt. Rainier, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Mt. Hood, Bonneville Dam, Crater Lake, the California 
Redwoods, Mt. Lassen, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, Sequoia, San Francisco, Mon- 
terey and Carmel, Los Angeles, Hoover Dam, Grand Canyon, Zion and Bryce 
Canyons, Salt Lake City, Mesa Verde, and Rocky Mountain National Park— 
and the many places of interest between these points. Shorter trips including 
portions of this circle are planned in equal detail, the shortest being for 2,150 
miles and 15 days. Of course, one can “hook into” any of these guided tours at 
any point in the loop and proceed in either direction. 

Most people who travel take pictures. But few people know how to get 
the pictures they want. In fact, about half the people, says Mr. Bond, do not 
even know what kind of film they have in their cameras most of the time. So 
Mr. Bond lists nineteen types of black and white film for stills, five types for 
movies, and the available types of color. He lists “normal’’ exposures for all of 
these films, and warns the traveler of any divergence from this norm that un- 
usual local conditions may require. And he adds other suggestions to cut down 
photographic losses. For example, of Bryce Canyon he says (p. 221): 

For black and white, shoot with rather strong cross-light in order 

to give maximum contour and surface modeling. The color shooter 

should use flatter light but still not with the sun directly behind him 

or the formations will merge and he will get nothing but a mass of 

color with little form. For color, the most spectacular shots are those 

made into the sun but of surfaces that are illuminated by reflected 
light. Under such conditions the formations take on an intense glow 

of deeper color saturation than the local color of the surfaces. 


Of Petrified Forest National Monument, he says (p. 53) : 


The color shooter will find many fine compositions, but the 
prize shot is the capturing of the color pattern of a log cross-section. 
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There are such subjects aplenty so do not waste too much film on the 
more ordinary ones. A tip for real color results—carry at least a 
quart thermos bottle of water and just before making the shot douse 
the end of the log. It will produce a jewel-like sparkle of brilliant 
color that will surprise you. 


To prove that his advice is good, Bond includes in the book 130 illus- 
trations reproduced from black and white photographs in Duo-Chrome Offset 
Lithography, a recent development that produces a pleasingly warm tone, 
giving more life and depth than a straight black reproduction. The frontis- 
piece (which the author fails to identify) is in four-color Deep Chrome Offset 
Lithography from a Kodachrome transparency. Hence Westward How! is a 
beautiful book to own and will be priceless on a trip. 


It is unfortunate that such an attractive and expensive book containing 
useful information should possess any blemishes for which the author ought to 
apologize. But one senses that the writing was done in the field without care- 
ful editing. And the proof-reading was far from perfect. In San Francisco, for 
example, one is directed (p. 100) to proceed from the Cliff House south along 
the ocean drive, turn left into Golden Gate Park, and continue east “‘to a main 
thoroughfare marked either ‘19th Avenue’ or ‘Park Presidio Drive’ . . . and 
then left on 19th Avenue to Portola Drive . . . to Twin Peaks.” If one turned 
left at that point he would go back to the Golden Gate Bridge and would not 
reach Portola Drive. In another place (pp. 148 ff.) Bond speaks of an area 
in Glacier National Park called Many Glaciers. The name is a local Indian 
form which, like Two Medicine, retains the singular, Many Glacier. (This type 
of error reminds one of the stubborn habit among residents of Utah to mis- 
name their local national parks, Zion and Bryce Canyon; the natives persist in 
saying “Zion’s” and “Bryce’s” to the suprise of better-informed outsiders and 
the disgust of park officials. In the case of Many Glacier, it is always the out- 
sider who errs.) In a third place (p. 228) the author lists, on the Utah 
calendar of events worth seeing, the Zion National Park Easter Pageant. This 
was once a popular spectacle, attracting thousands of visitors every season, but 
it was discontinued several years ago. Such errors as these are indeed minor 
and perhaps should not be mentioned. Yet a reader well acquainted with only 
one area might discover such an oversight and conclude that the whole book 
is equally spotted with blemishes. However, such faults, though they may 
deserve pointing out, are few and far between. 

Less pardonable, however, is the author’s fickle way with the language. 
He parts his infinitives in the middle, he dangles his participles, he punctuates 
by intuition, and occasionally he plays fast and loose with diction and gram- 
mar. Another careful reading of the manuscript would have done this book 
much good. 


But despite these faults, the book is worth more than its price. Everyone 
who knows the West, no matter how well, and who loves the West, no matter 
how devotedly, will save time and money if he takes this book along on his 
next trip. And during the long winter, the person who looks forward to next 
year’s vacation will find Westward How! a good book to have lying within 
reach for his hopeful family and his envious guests. 

Hector Lee 
Chico State College 


California 
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WE HARNESS A RIVER. By Irene Welch Grissom. (155 
pages, $3.00. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1946. ) 


Idaho’s poet laureate presents in We Harness a River an anthology of her 
best work as a creative writer: poetry, a short story entitled “Thirsty Soil,” 
and an autobiographical sketch. One’s first impression would condemn the 
volume as a kind of pot pourri of discordant flavors. But this is not so. There 
is a significant unity which binds verse, story, and biography into a homo- 
geneous work. This consists in the economic and cultural significance of irri- 
gation farming as the generative current of Rocky Mountain life. 


The professional man of letters is apt to look dubiously over his spectacles 
at We Harness a River. The verse is uneven, prosaic; the story openly senti- 
mental; the biography that of any number of farm girls reared in the Rocky 
Mountain West during the late nineteen hundreds. Mrs. Grissom’s is a candid 
camera and she is a self-admitted amateur photographer. In this very fact 
resides the value of her work as a kind of folk epic of the era of the creation of 
irrigation farming: sentimental, but expressing with mystical insight the deep 
significance of reservoir, canal, headgate, in the culture that is peculiarly inter- 
mountain. 

An arid waste the desert lies 

Beneath the blue of cloudless skies; 
A roving wind in sudden gust, 
Disturbs the sagebrush, gray with dust, 
And frets the baffled ratticsnakes; 


A canyon yawns where water runs 
In silvery depths, while countless suns 
Of lonely splendor flame and flow 

To parch the wilderness below. 


A dreamer comes... , 

“We'll put a harness on that stream... 
And bring to life the dormant sand 

To build an empire in this land.” 


Austin E. Fife 
Occidental College 


THE COLORADO. By Frank Waters. (xii+-400 pages, 
illustrations, maps; $3.00. New York: Rinehart, 1946.) 


The Colorado is excellent in all respects except where it deals directly 
with the River itself. The mountainous terrain that goes to the forming of the 
Colorado and its drainages and the interesting people in this relatively un- 
settled area are all dealt with in a most complete and generally interesting 
manner. But for a book that purposes to be about the River, there is very little 
actually said about this, one of the most dangerous, temperamental, and great 
rivers of the world! To know and describe the Colorado River requires an 
intimate knowledge of the stream that can only be had by first hand experience. 
To boat on its relatively navigable sections—to gaze with awe at it from the 
suspension bridge at the mouth of Bright Angel Creek in Grand Canyon—is a 
far cry from understanding and knowing enough of the river to write about it. 
And knowing your subject is the first requisite to description, verbal or written. 


My greatest criticism, I believe, stems from the fact that the little that has 
been said directly pertaining to the Colorado contains a large number of in- 
correct statements. Although I am sure Mr. Waters has laid no claim to being 
authoritative about the Colorado River, at the same time, where he has stated 
generally well known facts, the facts should have been checked for accuracy. 
Any reader would want to feel that the facts given him about the river are to 
be relied upon. They are not. I have chosen at random the following illustra- 
tions of the inaccuracies of this book. 


An unpardonable error is committed (top of page 10) when important 
tributary streams are actually confused! Mr. Waters has the Dirty Devil River 
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running into the Green River! And a following paragraph advises us that at 
the foot of Cataract Canyon the Fremont enters the Colorado. Actually, upon 
leaving Cataract Canyon the Colorado enters the short Narrow Canyon, at the 
end of which is the junction with the Dirty Devil River. On some maps the 
Dirty Devil is still erroneously called the “Fremont.” It was Major Powell who 
named it the “Dirty Devil” in 1869 when he found it to be a muddy, un- 
palatable stream. Later the powers that be renamed it “Fremont” because the 
other name savored too strongly of blasphemy. Fortunately, the plea of in- 
terested parties has got the name changed back to the more picturesque “Dirty 
Devil.” Mr. Waters, however, attempts to make two rivers out of one. 


We are told, too (page 10), that the San Juan River is the Colorado’s 
biggest tributary. I live on the banks of the San Juan? and would like to see 
that river receive its just due, but the fact remains that the average annual 
discharge of the Green River is greater. We are told, also, that the San Juan 
cuts its way unseen by man to join the Colorado. But more organized boat 
trips start at the near head of the San Juan Canyon and descend to the Colo- 
rado River than on all the rest of the Colorado System put together. 

We are informed (on page 12, last paragraph) that the red flood of the 
Gila joins the red flood of the Colorado at Yuma. Mr. Waters should look at 
the Colorado River at Yuma. It is almost clear, and certainly not red. 

Ambiguities frequently crop up. Many of the conditions of the Colorado 
River have been much altered by the building of Hoover Dam. Yet we are 
sometimes given facts that were true in the past, so phrased as to suggest that 
they are equally true now. For example, we are told (page 13, paragraph 2) 
that the Colorado (in the present tense) flows from above 14,000 feet to 248 
feet below sea level. And if we would accept the statement (page 120, para- 
graph 2) that the Colorado rushes into the Gulf of Mexico with a flood of 
200,000 second-feet, then we would also wonder what became of the great 
flood control project at Hoover Dam. Only a very few times in history has the 
Colorado hit the 200,000 second-foot mark or higher. The average annual peak 
is 70,000 to 80,000. And these flood waters are stored up behind Hoover Dam, 
released only as needed, going past Yuma at a modest average of 15,000 to 
20,000 second-feet. That’s a long way from 200,000 second-feet! 

Sometimes details we have a right to expect are omitted. The book offers 
nothing of navigational value because it does not give even the most important 
mileage points. It would have been so easy (on page 11, paragraph 4) to state 
that it is 78 miles from the confluence of the San Juan and Colorado Rivers 
to Lee’s Ferry and the Paria River, the entrance to Marble Canyon. We should 
be told (on page 249, paragraph 3) that Bert Loper went only to Hite, stopping 
there to take out a broken camera. When he returned to his boat, he found 
that his partners had gone on without him. And it seems to me important to 
mention (page 250) that the present Park Ranger, Bert Lauzon, was with the 
Kolbs when they traversed the Grand Canyon from Bright Angel to Needles. 
Bert’s unfailing good nature and enthusiasm did much to help the party over 
the rough going in the icy waters. 

Accounts of the famous first boat trip down the Green and Colorado 
Rivers, including the first descent by boat through the Grand Canyon, should 
have been studied with great care by Mr. Waters, for it represents one of the 
great historical associations of Man and the River. Yet we are told that the 
Howlands and Dunn left the party on August 29th, rather than August 28th. 
And if, as Mr. Waters maintains, the first Powell Expedition was not a scientific 
expedition, then a lot of us unenlightened river rats would like to know just 
what the first trip was! 

A final correction. We are informed (page 249, paragraph 2) that the 
boats designed by Nathan Galloway for the 1909 Stone Expedition became the 
pattern for the boats used by all subsequent expeditions. But Clyde Eddy in 
1927 used boats patterned after those used by Major Powell. And in my own 
five trips through the Canyon I have used boats which I have myself designed 
and built. My design was not based on any past type or pattern., but was 
evolved from my experience on the San Juan River. 


*Mr. Nevills, who regularly conducts expeditions by boat down the San Juan 
and Colorado Rivers, lives at Mexican Hat. (Ed.) 
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I could continue indefinitely correcting statements and pointing out omis- 
sions, but these I have given are enough to indicate that as a source of informa- 
tion about the Colorado River itself, this book is valueless. Again, I repeat that 
The Colorado contains much of interest about the surrounding country, but it 
seems a pity that the project of writing about one of the world’s great rivers 
could not have been undertaken with experienced knowledge to draw from. 


If I seem harsh in my criticism of Mr. Waters, it is because I have lived 
on these rivers, boated on them, seen them in all their moods; and I know 
them worthy of a full and accurate description. 


Norman D. Nevills 
Mexican Hat, Utah 


DEATH ON HORSEBACK. By Paul I. Wellman. (484 
pages, with '32 pages of photographs, and 4 maps; $5.00. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947.) 


The present volume has long been awaited by historians and anthropolo- 
gists. It is the combined edition of two of the author’s previous books on Indian 
wars—Death on the Prairie and Death in the Desert. 


Death on Horseback presents a forceful account of the frontier struggles of 
both the Indians and the Whites to obtain and retain control over the lands of 
the middle and far west. In contrast to most books written in a popular style 
on Indian wars, the present one presents the clash of two types of culture, show- 
ing in detail—sometimes in morbid style—the hopes, desires, conflicts going on 
in both groups. The Indian raids and White raids are shown to be but two 
aspects of the same thing. The Indian fights and victories are not listed as 
massacres but as victories based upon the same type of warfare employed by 
their white antagonists. This is indeed an accomplishment over the more com- 
mon presentation of such Indian victories. 


Specifically, the present volume presents some basic conflicts between the 
Machine Age and the vestiges of a Stone Age culture. There were but a 
few elements common to these two extremes of culture. The Indian could 
not understand the “‘paleface’s’”” demand for land for land’s sake and his desire 
for possessive power. This was, to a large degree, foreign to the Indian way of 
life. Wellman shows in bold and striking strokes how this conflict of values 
culminated in a type of imperialism in America comparable to the most severe 
imperialism of the European countries. He says, ““We took advantage of our 
superior knowledge to cheat the natives of the wilderness at every turn.” 


Much of the material found in Death on Horseback has special significance 
to people in the intermountain area. The account of the “Battle of the Rose- 
bud” incorporates a detailed description of the part played by “Old Washakie” 
and his band of Shoshoni. Washakie and his group of scouts rescued Captain 
Henry from Crazy Horse’s warriors after the U. S. Army had been forced to 
retreat from their position, leaving Captain Henry prostrate on the field of 
battle seriously wounded. 


The author has used his personal background to give color and meaning 
to his ably told story. Paul I. Wellman came of western pioneer stock. He was 
born in Oklahoma and obtained his basic schooling in Kansas and Utah. He 
was able to obtain first hand knowledge concerning the uprising of the Ute 
Indians. This background is noticeable in the manner in which he presents 
the points of view of the Indians. It is one of the very few popular books 
dealing with American Indian wars to present an understanding approach to 
the Indians’ reasons for fighting to protect their land and their way of life 
from the encroachment of a foreign people and culture. 

Elmer R. Smith 
University of Utah 
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ANGIE EARL’S TREASURED LION HOUSE RECI- 
PES. (106 pages, $2.00. Salt Lake City: Bookcraft, 1947. ) 


Between red-checked covers simulating the calico tablecloths of the Utah 
pioneers, Mrs. Angie Earl, long-time cateress at the social center now main- 
tained in historic Lion House in Salt Lake City, has collected and assembled 
the “patterns” for ninety culinary masterpieces as a 1947 Centennial contri- 
bution. She has selected the ones most frequently requested by friends and 
patrons. 

Many of these recipes have been evolved during Mrs. Earl’s reign over the 
modern-day Lion House kitchen and show the hand of a deft cook. Others were 
brought long ago into the West by pioneer women who trudged the long and 
weary walk to Deseret and were even then treasured family traditions. Other 
pioneer dishes collected here developed, it is easy to see, from foodstuffs avail- 
able. Cornmeal, molasses, sour cream, buttermilk, home sliced bacon, salt pork, 
pure leaf lard, and the lavish use of butter and eggs are emphasized in true early 
American cookery. 

Mormon pancakes with fried side pork and pioneer syrup, corn bread with 
bacon, Scotch shortcake, fruitcake baked in tins lined with cookie crust, and 
true old-time chili sauce and chow chow recipes sound as if they carried old 
fashioned flavor not found in the more technically formulated recipes emanat- 
ing from modern testing kitchens of today. 

Mrs. Earl has included many recipes handed down from her Scotch mother 
and grandmother, including the Angie Earl Famous Pie Crust. Simple in- 
expensive recipes as well as more elaborate ones and delicacies only dreamed of 
in 1847 are featured. 

Even though these recipes are hand-me-downs, the cook will find that they 
have been translated from “teacups” and “pinches” to units of standard 
measuring cup and spoon. However, the format of directions may be difficult 
to use for one accustomed to the listing of ingredients first, followed by specific 
directions; here there is no separate list and the sequence of presentation is 
informal and chatty though quite complete. It is as if Mrs. Earl were standing 
by telling one what to do next. On occasion she might be useful in clarifying 
some of her terms and amounts for the less experienced; for instance, “2 square 
of butter” is used as equivalent to % pound or 2 c.; or she might explain why 
she uses soda with sour milk in some recipes and not in others. The amount of 
soda does not always follow the general rule she gives in her book, nor is the 
proportion of baking powder to flour constant in the recipes. It might have 
been helpful to indicate the kind or type of baking powder used. 

Oven temperatures are included; the number of servings or yield is in- 
dicated sometimes and sometimes not. In main, the recipes seemed to be 
planned for large families, serving from eight to twenty-four. 

Greater care in proof-reading and editing might be desired, for the value 
of a supplementary cookbook of unusual traditional recipes from a_history- 
making state, is somewhat marred by several instances of misspelling and awk- 
ward sentence construction. But the true excellence and rarity of these time- 
less recipes should not be under-estimated by the casual observer because of 
lapses in form in preparation for the press. 

Lila M. Canavan 
University of Utah 


WYOMING PAGEANT. By Virginia Cole Trenholm and 
Maurine Corley. (291 pages, illustrations and teaching aids; 
$2.75. Casper, Wyoming: -: Prairie Publishing Company, 
1946. ) 

The title of this little book, Wyoming Pageant, is well chosen, for it 
presents the dramatic story of early Wyoming history in a way which features 


~~ romance and mystery of what is sometimes described as the last American 
rontier. 
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The book is divided into three parts. Part one, entitled “Land of Mystery,” 
tells the story of Wyoming from earliest times through the period of discovery 
and exploration. The story begins by quoting an advertisement which appeared 
in the Missouri Republican, St. Louis, Missouri, March 20, 1822, calling for one 
hundred enterprising young men to go to the headwaters of the Missouri River, 
there to be employed for from one to three years. Young men interested in this 
call were invited to get particulars from Major Andrew Henry and William H. 
Ashley, two prominent business men who later became famous in western 
history. Among the young men who responded to this call were Jim Bridger, 
Etienne Provot, Thomas Fitzpatrick, and Milton Sublette, all of whom played 
conspicuous roles in the dramatic story of the great Northwest. 


The adventures of these men and others engaged in the exploration and 
conquest of Wyoming are related with due observance of dramatic interest and 
historical accuracy. A chapter is devoted to the customs and legends of the 
Indians who roamed the hills and mountains of what is now Wyoming and of 


the buffalo hunters who played a dramatic role in the near extinction of 
the buffalo. 


The fur-trading period and the trapper trails are described with a wealth 
of interesting detail that will add much to the knowledge and appreciation of 
this period of Wyoming history on the part of most readers. The description of 
the “rendezvous” which replaced the trading posts will have special appeal to 
students of junior high school age. 


Part one includes an account of the legends of the early explorers as re- 
vealed through a study of landmark names chiseled on the rocks and in the 
caverns. The story of the rocks themselves as reflected in geological findings 
is also presented. 


Part two is entitled “Land of Danger.” It describes the settler trails and 
the life as carried on in the covered wagon caravans that moved slowly toward 
Oregon and Utah as settlers moved to establish new homes in the West. A 
chapter is devoted to the goldseekers and their trails which led to the Dakotas, 
Black Hills, Montana, and California. The authors include the gripping story 
of the establishment of communication across the formidable Rocky Mountain 
barrier by means of the Overland Stage, the Pony Express, the Overland Tele- 
graph, and the Union Pacific Railroad. In describing the phases of the history 
of pioneering in Wyoming, the account features the story of the native Indian 
resentment against the white man for his encroachment upon their lands and 
the Indian wars which resulted. 


In part three the author describes how the white man took possession of 
the land which is now Wyoming and developed it to its present status. The ac- 
count details the rise and fall of the cattle business and the range wars between 
the cattle men and the sheep owners. It describes the steps taken in organizing 
Wyoming as a territory and later as the forty-fourth state in the Union. The 
book concludes with a chapter urging the conservation of natural resources in 
Wyoming for future generations. 


The book is written in a vocabulary well within the understanding of 
the majority of junior high school students and its message will challenge the 
interest of readers of all ages. It is well adapted for use as a textbook in 
classes pursuing the detailed story of early Wyoming history. It is generously 
supplied with illustrations and maps of trails and points of interest described in 
the text. The addition of a good physical-political map of Wyoming as it is 
today would have materially increased its value. 


James T. Worlton 


Board of Education 
Salt Lake City 
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ART IN OUR COMMUNITY. By Bernice S. Moore. 
(186 pages, $3.50. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1947.) 


In 1911 Virgil Bogue, an engineer, fortold the great potentialities of the 
city of Seattle as a world metropolis. His plans envisioned a unified civic enter- 
prise which would incorporate the advantages sought in modern city planning. 
Although the proposed plan was not accepted, the city of Seattle has realized a 
substantial aesthetic growth and development. The improvements which have 
come to the community through civic planning are described by Miss Moore as 
a setting to a treatise on the art resources of the city. 

The author directs her attention particularly to the youth of her com- 
munity. In a survey of community art resources she includes suggested study 
procedures for the young student in her classes in civics, social sciences, litera- 
ture, and art. A typical question asks, ‘“‘What materials can you find in our 
community that can be used for art expression?” Another suggestion reads, 
“Make a list of the ways in which the Art Museum serves this community and 
improves its cultural development.” 

The list of community art resources is rather comprehensive. Particularly 
impressive are the facilities provided by the Art Museum, the Washington State 
Museum, and the University of Washington. The reader is made cognizant of 
the contributions of Seattle’s own artists and the responsive growth of the young 
student to the creative atmosphere maintained by an art-conscious community. 
Organizations which sponsor art achievement are listed, with some commentary 
on how they function. A challenge to the student is consistently maintained by 
the author: “There is no greater joy than to live in a beautiful community, to 
be free and to express one’s self as one wishes.” 


In a chapter devoted to art for the consumer, the author says, 

A knowledge of art should be a part of everyone’s education, for 
beauty enriches lives. Our homes are more artistic and well-designed 
than they were in the past decade. Today one is able to purchase things 
of better design because there are persons with art training to design 
them, but there is great need for more and better training. Art is all 
about us. It is not something that is shut away in museums. One may 
get the same feeling for beauty from the smooth streamlines of an air- 
plane or an electric iron that one may get from a beautiful piece of 
sculpture. 

The future promises an even greater challenge than the past. 

There are as many opportunities for advancement in our com- 
munity today as there were in 1911. We must plan for housing, under- 
ground transportation, airports, trade facilities, and important eco- 
nomic relations with Canada—with broad vision let us look to the 
future. 


The author acknowledges contributions from the staffs of the Art Museums 
and the University of Washington. Their contributions add to the strong in- 
vitation to make use of the facilities offered by these institutions. The chapter 
on architecture is interesting but rather brief. There is illustrative evidence of 
a wealth of fine sculpture. 

The language of the book is simple, concise and interesting. Pictorial aids 
are abundant, and of high quality. The format is pleasing. Miss Moore pre- 
sents an interesting study for which there is a comparable need in other com- 


munities. 
George S. Dibble 
University of Utah 
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THE FOUNDING OF AN EMPIRE: THE EXPLORA- 
TION AND COLONIZATION OF UTAH, 1776-1856. 
By Leland Hargrave Creer. (454 pages, $5.00. Salt Lake 
City, Utah: Bookcraft, 1947.) 


The publication of this book late in 1947 might well serve as appropriate 
climax to a year when Utah was commemorating the centennial of the arrival 
of the Mormon pioneers. The Mormon epic is dealt with at length but as a 
reminder that the Latter-day Saints were not first, nearly one-half of the book 
is devoted to the history of Utah before 1847. 


Professor Creer, who is Chairman of the Department of History of the 
University of Utah, has set out to summarize the entire story of the exploration 
and colonization of the Great Basin from the coming of the Spaniards in 1776 
through the reconnaissance by J. H. Simpson, U. S. Army, in 1859. The first 
part of the book tells of the explorations and the second part recounts the 
Mormon colonization. 


If more of the State’s historians had developed the antecedents of Utah’s 
great history as well as they have done it for the Mormons, the author would 
not need to stress in his preface that he has placed his narrative in a broad 
rather than a provincial or local setting. Professor Creer uses this wide per- 
spective in his classroom lectures, his students say, and it is evident in the title 
and text of his Uiah and the Nation (published in 1929), upon which he has 
drawn liberally in the preparation of the second part of the book under review. 
Thus, for example, the reader is given sufficient background of the Escalante- 
Dominguez entrada by Spain in 1776 to make its significance evident to the 
layman. 


Although there are brief contemporary descriptions of the Indians by the 
first explorers of Utah, there is need for a fuller account of them by the author. 
An excellent chapter on the Spanish (more appropriately called ‘‘Mexican”) 
slave trade, based at Santa Fe, with the Utah Indians as its victims, deserves 
expansion into a separate volume. The real pathmakers of the Rocky Mountain 
West—Roubidoux, Bridger, Ogden, Sublette, Smith (Jedediah Strong), Good- 
year, and others of the fur-trading Mountain Men—are here treated in detail. 
And there is a chapter on the forts, posts, and rendevouz points of the fur men 
that will appeal particularly to the historical archeologist (of which there are 
too few). The first part is concluded with accounts of the official and semi- 
official explorers and surveyors—Bonneville, Fremont, Stansbury, Gunnison, 
Beckwith, and Simpson—and of the several overland parties who made wagon 
tracks across desert trails to the greener lands of Oregon and California. 


The second part of the book treats of the central theme of the Utah 
pageant, the permanent colonization by the believers in a new religion. 
Professor Creer’s aim here is “to interpret causes, characteristics, and signifi- 
cance of the Mormon empire . . . founded by Brigham Young and his fol- 
lowers.” The chapters on the birth and growth of Mormonism, the persecutions, 
the migration to Utah, the Mormon Battalion, and the organization of the 
State of Deseret are all distinguished by rare objectivity. But then, following 
his announced purpose, he does not attempt to interpret doctrinal matters of 
the Church; therefore, objectivity is more easily attained. Polygamy, for ex- 
ample, is let alone, which may impugn the statement just made about im- 
partiality. However, the author is concerned primarily with the colonial epic 
of the Latter-day Saints and has left the interpretation of religion where per- 
haps it belongs, with the Church. A concluding chapter summarizes some of 
the notable Mormon pioneer achievements in the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


Liberal use of manuscript sources is reflected in the notes and the ex- 
tensive bibliography may serve as an index to the historical literature for the 
period covered. There are several well-chosen appendices, including a copy 
of the Constitution of the State of Deseret, and an adequate index. The careful 
reader will be jolted by frequent typographical errors and will find a flaw or 
two in the maps which were prepared for this book. The format is not one 
in keeping with the text. 
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Professor Creer’s book deserves wide attention on at least two important 
counts: he has successfully placed his narrative in a broad perspective, an im- 
portant point for an understanding of the pre-Mormon explorations, and he 
has achieved at the same time a quality rare in Utah historiography, objectivity. 
His work will have strong appeal to the reader whose interest lies in examining 
a most colorful and significant segment of the American frontier. 


C. Gregory Crampton 
University of Utah 
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